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HANG-OVER 
A.M. January 1, 19582 The revelries are 
over; the celebrants, oblivious to the ris- 
ing of the sun, are endeavoring by means 
of sleep to knit “the raveled sleeve of care”; and 
about all that remains of last night’s festivities is 
a litter of torn paper hats, tin whistles, and un- 
washed dishes and glasses in restaurants and 
night clubs across the land. So once again 
America has rung out the old, rung in the new. 

And yet, in a sense, New Year's Day comes as 
something of an anti-climax. One may speculate 
(for there is, of course, no way to prove the point) 
that for most Americans October 4, 1957, which 
brought us the announcement of Sputnik, will 
be remembered as a far more significant date 
than January 1, 1958. To be sure, October 4 did 
not leave us with a litter of paper hats and tin 
whistles. But it did leave us with a colossal na- 
tional hang-over and an amazingly assorted col- 
lection of hastily formulated resolutions. By and 
large, there seems to be fairly general agreement 
that October 4 marked the beginning of a new 
age. 

Webster's definition of “hang-over’’ (“The ef- 
fect of a period of dissipation after the exhilera- 
tion has worn off.”) is, we think, singularly ap- 
propriate as a description of American reaction 
to the appearance of the Russian satellites—first 
Sputnik I, then Sputnik II. In recent years, drunk 
with our achievements in science, in technology 
and (by no means least) in gadgetry, we have, 
indeed, dissipated our energy and allowed our 
moral standards to gather dust while we cele- 
brated “the highest standard of living in the 
world” by dancing around chrome-trimmed auto- 
mobiles, delicately tinted refrigerators, and TV 
sets that we could tune without the arduous labor 
of walking ten feet across the room to twist a dial. 

It was fun while it lasted. Now, on “the morn- 
ing after,” we are beginning to wonder whether 
it was really as worthwhile as we thought at the 


*We are not, of course, writing this editorial on the 
first day of the New Year. For one thing, we wouldn't 
be awake at 7 a.m. Equally to the point, publishing 
schedules requires us to send finished copy for the January 
issue to the printer not later than November 18. Our 
dateline falls, therefore, under the loose heading of liter- 
ary license. 


time. Such is the nature of a hang-over, and in 
view of the fact that ours is the grandaddy of all 
hang-overs the period of remorse and re-evalua- 
tion is especially painful. 

As we face the cold light of a new day and a 
new age, many of us are asking whether we 
weren't toasting the wrong people and the wrong 
things when we turned cow-like eyes on “celeb- 
rities’—movie stars, TV comedians, singers of 
popular songs, and heroes of the world of sports 
and recreation—hoisted them upon the tables, 
hailed them as the greatest of the great, and 
heaped treasures at their feet. The celebrities we 
elevated to such high places in the midst of our 
revelries were not, we now realize, the type of 
people the Soviets hail as celebrities and honor 
most highly, and we are confronted with the 
sobering thought that this is one matter on which 
the Soviet’s judgment may well be better than 
ours, 


Now, with the bromo seltzer fizzing away in the 
glass before us, we reflect upon the question: 
Where do we go from here? It is an extremely 
important question, Canada’s Lester B. Pearson, 
winner of the 1957 Nobel Peace Prize, chose it 
for the title of a talk he gave in Minneapolis 
last November, and he answered it, in part, by 
proposing a three-fold program: First, he said, 
we put our own house in order. Second, we 
strengthen the alliance of free nations. Third, 
“we bring about a state of affairs in the world 
where no one will wish to attack us—or we, them; 
where eventually walls themselves will be as 
much of an anachronism as trenches, barbed 
wire, and forts on the United States-Canadian 
border.” 

Of the three points in his program, Mr. Pear- 
son chose to place primary emphasis upon the 
first, upon the job of “neating up” our own 
house. It all adds up, he said, “to the fact that 
the strengthening of our own institutions, the 
putting of first things first at home, the accept- 
ance of the necessary individual sacrifices for a 
good social objective, are the first and most im- 
portant objectives of defence.” We are faced, he 
warned, with the stern problem of “the defence 
of our values.” 

Itis easy to make resolutions on “the morning 
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after” when the nonsense we indulged in the 
night before now appears as nothing more than 
nonsense. It is also easy to forget the resolutions 
by, say, January 2. Good intentions have a habit 
of rising through our consciences and disappear- 
ing. We think of this as we watch the bubbles 
in the bromo seltzer rising in the glass and van- 
ishing into air in a final tiny burst of spray. 
And well we might reflect, for where we go 
from here depends in the final analysis as much 
upon the collective judgment of individual 
Americans—and the people of other lands—as it 
does upon the scientists and engineers who are 
transforming the material world, and upon the 
political leaders who are groping, even as we 
all grope, toward a happy solution of the prob- 
lems that now threaten man’s very survival. 


On this day, the beginning of a new year and 
a new age, we are filled with resolutions. We are 
sure we know what we need-and want: More 
cooperation among the military services, less 
inter-service rivalry. More cooperation with our 
allies, in NATO and elsewhere, less futile safe- 
guarding of “secrets” known to all the world. 
More concern for the dignity of every individual 
in every land, fewer petulant outbursts of the 


Little Rock variety. More concern for the prob- 
lems that appear on the front pages of the news 
papers, less concern with the yardage gained on 
the football field and the matrimonial conquests 
of neurotic “celebrities.” More schools and better 
schools and larger opportunities for each boy 
and girl, the gifted by no means excepted, to 
reach toward his fullest potential of intellectual 
and spiritual growth. And in the schools them- 
selves, in social studies classes no less than in 
all other classes, a determined effort to sweep 
away the litter of tin whistles and paper hats 
that clutter the program and an equally deter- 
mined effort to get down to the serious business 
of studying about and understanding man and 
all his works. 

It all sounds so reasonable. At least at 7 a.m. on 
January 1. Whether it will sound anywhere near 
as reasonable tomorrow or next week or next 
month is anyone’s guess. 

But this we may be sure of: If as a result of our 
present hang-over we do not mend our ways, 
there will be less celebrating next New Year's 
eve, and still less in 1959, and one of these days, 
perhaps, no celebrating at all. Not for the Ameri- 
can people or the Russians or any peoples any- 
where. 





Letter to 


SIR: 

This counselor was delighted to see Ednajo 
Forque’s competent article on vocational coun- 
seling in your October issue. A sensible voca- 
tional choice, like any other sensible choice, must 
be based on information, and in many schools it 
is the social studies teacher's ex officio responsi- 
bility to transmit this information. 

Counseling, however, includes more than giv- 
ing information and arousing interest, vital as 
these tasks unquestionably are. The counselor 
also helps the individual student to assess his 
assets and liabilities (aptitudes, interest, abilities), 
and, often more important, he helps the student 
take a good clear long look at his own goals. This 
may involve helping him separate his true goals 
from those he has inherited from parents or ab- 
sorbed from peers. Any number of pressures may 
be operating on the student to distort his self-as- 
sessment and therefore his choice; here the 
counselor must assist the student to become 


the Editor 


aware of these pressures and to face them 
squarely. 

Counseling is a complex task involving a group 
of fairly special skills different from those of the 
classroom teacher. 

The competent classroom teacher has a set of 
skills of his own, and he has rather more than a 
fulltime job to exercise them, without attempting 
to plough his neighbor’s fields as well. He is 
certainly qualified—probably more so than most 
counselors—to present information and to arouse 
interest, but he is likely to be unqualified to 
perform the other counseling functions. In his 
students’ best interest, and in his own and his 
profession’s, he would do well to restrict himself 
to those counseling functions in which his own 
competencies can best be utilized. 

Eric FREIpusS 
Counselor 
Monticello (Minn.) Public Schools 





The French Revolution and 
Peasant Landownership 


David E. Gardinier 








This article is the first of a series of eight dealing with recent reinterpretations of significant aspects 
of history. Sociat EpucaTion ts deeply indebted to Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, Associate Professor of His- 
tory at Yale University, who generously assumed the responsibilities of general editor for the series, 
and to his colleagues in the Department of History without whose cooperation this series would have 


been impossible.—Ep1Tor. 


HE DESCRIPTION of the French peas- 

ants in the last years of the Ancien Régime 

and in the Revolution as traditionally pre- 
sented in many of our textbooks now needs re- 
vision. The textbooks usually show the peasants 
under the Ancien Régime as a landless class, op- 
pressed by the burden of numerous feudal dues 
and exactions which they owed to the landown- 
ing nobility, the Church, and the king; then, in 
1789, the enlightened leaders of the Revolution 
abolished the feudal system with its numerous 
exactions and provided the peasants with land, 
transforming France into the nation of small 
landowners it is today. In contrast to this descrip- 
tion, recent studies indicate that: (1) under the 
Ancien Régime the peasants were not a landless 
class; (2) the peasants were being squeezed eco- 
nomically less by the feudal system than by the 
extension of capitalism in agriculture; (3) the 
leaders of the Revolution paid little attention 
to the peasants; and (4) the Revolution did not 
drastically alter the course of agrarian develop- 
ment in France. 

First of all, a good many peasants owned land 
under the Ancien Régime. On the eve of the 
Revolution peasants owned between go and 40 
percent of the land in France. When we speak 
of ownership, we do not mean ownership in 
exactly the same sense as today. The peasants 
paid an annual rent (cens) and a variety of 
feudal exactions to their seigneurs. But for all 








Mr. Gardinier is a graduate of New York State 
College for Teachers at Albany and the Master of 
Arts in Teaching program at Yale. He has taught 
social studies and English in the schools of Syracuse 
and Vernon, New York, and is now a student in the 
History Department of the Yale Graduate School. 








intents and purposes the peasants owned the 
land. They were called proprietors (propriétaires). 
They could sell the land, rent it to other peasants, 
and leave it to their children when they died. 

Unlike the majority of peasant landowners, the 
Church, which owned 6 percent of the land in 
France, the nobility, and the bourgeoisie did not 
work their lands directly. Using supervisory 
agents called farmer-generals (fermiers-généraux), 
the Church, the nobility, and the bourgeoisie 
rented their lands in parcels of usually less than 
an acre to cash tenants (fermiers) or leased them 
to sharecroppers (métayers). In case the Church, 
the nobility, and the bourgeoisie chose neither 
to rent nor to lease their lands but to exploit 
them directly, the farmer-generals supervised the 
day laborers (journaliers) who worked the land. 
In addition, a number of well-to-do peasants also 
hired day laborers and rented some of their lands 
to sharecroppers. 

In fact, while in some parts of northern France 
peasant landowners and cash tenants worked a 
majority of the land, in France as a whole share- 
croppers worked two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the land. Since under share-cropping the land- 
owner provided the animals, the tools, and the 
seeds, he preferred to lessen the risks involved 
by dividing his lands into a number of tiny 
parcels, often only fractions of an acre, and leas- 
ing them to a number of different peasants. As a 
result, in a country like France where over 80 
percent of the population was engaged in agri- 
culture, the average peasant worked less than 
five acres and many worked less than one acre. 

In actual practice the average peasant culti- 
vated only two-thirds of the small acreage that 
he worked. Under the system of cultivation com- 
mon to most parts of France, the three-field 
system, one-third of the cultivable land lay 
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fallow at all times. Under this system the village 
lands were subdivided into countless long, 
narrow strips which were grouped into fields. 
One field was sown with winter wheat, another 
with a spring crop, while a third lay fallow, 
each field changing its role from year to year. 
Unfortunately, by requiring that one-third of the 
arable strips of land regularly remain unculti- 
vated, the three-field system materially reduced 
the size of the grain crop that the average peas- 
ant could get from his already small acreage. 

To complicate matters, few peasants worked 
strips of land that formed a compact unit. For 
example, Jacques Bonhomme, average peasant, 
might own the acre of land on which his house 
and farm buildings stood. Jacques might rent an 
acre of plowland a half mile distant from his 
home from a well-to-do bourgeois in the nearby 
village. He might lease on shares from the local 
monastery several more strips of land totalling 
two acres. Yet despite his variety of holdings— 
and this brings us to the heart of the agrarian 
problem—Jacques Bonhomme, the average peas- 
ant, did not have enough land to subsist. 

To make ends meet, Jacques might send his 
younger son to work as a day laborer on the 
lands of a small seigneur of the district. He might 
raise some flax to make into cloth to sell in the 
village. But the decisive factor that allowed 
Jacques to subsist and perhaps to have a bit of 
grain left over to sell was the collective rights 
which he and the other peasants of the district 
possessed. The peasants had the collective right 
of vacant pasture (vaine pdture), that is, the right 
to graze their livestock on the lands of the dis- 
trict in fallow and on the cultivated and meadow 
lands after the harvest. They had the right of 
gleaning any grain and straw left in the harvest 
fields. They enjoyed the right to use the village 
commons and woodlands as a source of food, 
fuel, and pasture. Because of the importance of 
the collective rights of the peasants, any attempt 
to restrict their rights was bound to meet with 
their prompt resistance. 

As a matter of fact, the nobility had been at- 
tempting since the early sixteenth century to 
restrict the collective rights of the peasants. The 
high point for small peasant holdings had been 
in the fifteenth century since the population 
losses of the Hundred Years’ War had forced the 
nobles to give the peasants many concessions. 
Since the sixteenth century nobles and bourgeois 
had been slowly building up larger holdings and 
weakening the position of the peasants. The 
nobles used their control of the seigneurial courts 


to try to evict peasant proprietors, to divide the 
commons, to restrict other collective rights, to 
revive many archaic dues and to increase the 
revenues from others. Fortunately for the peas- 
ants, the crown did its best to protect them and 
the gains of the nobility at the expense of peas- 
ant proprietors were restricted. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the 
political situation had changed to the disad- 
vantage of the peasants. The growing power of 
the nobility in the royal government removed 
the protection of the crown from the peasants. 
The intendants and the parlements, which had 
formerly checked the attempts of the seigneurial 
courts to evict tenants, restrict collective rights, 
divide and enclose the commons, revive and in- 
crease the traditional dues, now aided the no- 
bility against the peasants. The so-called feudal 
reaction of the last decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was underway. 

Actually, the feudal reaction was, for agricul- 
ture at least, more like a capitalist revolution. 
That is, the nobility were trying to use their tra- 
ditional rights and the dues owed to them, many 
of which were feudal, as a means of extending 
capitalism in agriculture. Rising prices of food- 
stuffs after the middle of the eighteenth century 
made the nobles more anxious than ever to try to 
increase the revenues from their lands and to 
utilize new and more economical agricultural 
methods to this end. Enlightened agricultural 
opinion, as exemplified by the individualist eco- 
nomic philosophy of the Physiocrats, served to 
justify the actions of the nobility. 

Agricultural reformers had learned how to get 
more income out of land by varying the pattern 
of rotation (clover, etc.). The new agricultural 
methods required larger units of land than the 
narrow strips of the three-field system. But by 
building up their holdings and enclosing them, 
the nobles and bourgeois were depriving the peas- 
ants of the right to pasture and to glean on these 
lands while maintaining their own right to 
pasture on the unenclosed lands of the peasants. 
Similarly, when the seigneur was able to force a 
division of the commons, taking one-third for 
himself by the right of triage, he enclosed his 
share but continued to pasture on the small 
shares received by the peasants which it was 
uneconomical to enclose. 

The peasants, of course, protested the new 
agricultural practices which were threatening the 
very existence of some peasants. The peasants, 
for the most part, vigorously opposed the exten- 
sion of capitalism in agriculture. They were not 
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concerned with large-scale production for sale as 
a cash crop. They wanted chiefly to own enough 
land to subsist. They wanted to retain the collec- 
tive rights which they regarded as essential to 
their existence. They desired the abolition of the 
traditional dues and exactions which burdened 
the land. They wanted laws which would pro- 
hibit any one person from owning more than 
350 to 400 acres of land. In other words, the 
peasants on the eve of the Revolution would 
have liked to have seen France transformed into 
the nation of small peasant landowners it was 
in the fifteenth century. 

None of the Revolutionary governments, 
neither the Constituent Assembly, the Legislative 
Assembly, the Convention, nor the Directory 
paid much attention to the wishes of the peas- 
ants. The representatives in the various as- 
semblies which met in Paris after 1789, inspired 
by an economic philosophy which favored the 
extension of capitalism in agriculture and a 
political philosophy which held individual rights, 
especially the right of property, sacred, showed 
ignorance of and indifference to the wishes of the 
peasants. For example, although the peasant un- 
rest in the summer of 1789, the so-called Grande 
Peur, forced the National Assembly to abolish 
the feudal system on August 4, 1789, both the 
Constituent Assembly and the Legislative As- 
sembly decreed that the peasants had to compen- 
sate those who possessed certain of the dues. Dues 
in the eyes of the representatives, many of whom 
were property owners, were a form of property 
of which the possessors should not be deprived 
without just compensation. In the same vein, the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, which pro- 
claimed the total right of the individual to 
property, if logically extended, meant that an 
individual could enclose his lands, prevent others 
from pasturing or gleaning upon them, and in- 
sist on a division of the commons. Subsequently, 
in June 1793, the Convention passed a law allow- 
ing the division of the commons into shares. 

A variety of other acts of the Revolutionary 
governments combined to hinder the peasants’ 
attempts to acquire lands. The Constituent As- 
sembly refused to distribute the Church lands 
and the lands of the émigrés to the peasants 
because the State needed the revenues which im- 
mediate sales would bring. Regarding the system 
of farming small scattered parcels of land as 
uneconomical, the Constituent Assembly in May 
i790 passed a law, in effect until June 1793, for- 
bidding the sale of individual parcels of land and 
requiring their sale in large blocs. This act bene- 


fited the bourgeoisie and the well-to-do peasants 
and prevented the majority of peasants from pur- 
chasing land directly. When numbers of peasants 
attempted to form local associations for buying 
the blocs of land in their districts, as the mer- 
chant companies were doing, the Convention, 
hostile to any collective action which seemed to 
menace individual initiative, forbade them in 
April 1793. Finally, the Convention prevented 
the decrees of Ventése of the Year II, which 
would have distributed the lands of suspects to a 
small number of completely landless peasants, 
from taking effect. In this action, at the height 
of the Revolution, the majority of the Conven- 
tion chose to ignore the needy peasant, and even 
its more radical leaders, St. Just and Robespierre, 
showed themselves loyal to the ideal of private 
property. 

Despite the lack of attention given to the peas- 
ants by the various Revolutionary governments, 
the Revolution did bring some of the peasants 
land. Probably not more than 10 percent of the 
land in France changed hands as a result of the 
confiscation of church and émigré lands. While 
most of the sales records show that the major 
part of these lands went immediately to bour- 
geois, most of the lands were divided by them 
into smaller parcels and resold to the peasants. 
Furthermore, with the abolition of primogeni- 
ture and entail, which had preserved large parcels 
of land intact up to 1789, some of the nobility 
and bourgeoisie saw the impossibility of exploit- 
ing their lands in the capitalist sense and volun- 
tarily divided and sold their parcels of land to 
peasants. Some peasants benefited from a division 
of the commons. On the whole, however, most 
of the lands were not immediately divided. The 
tenacity with which the majority of the peasants 
held to their collective rights prevented any gov- 
ernment from openly waging a campaign against 
them. One hundred years after the start of 
the Revolution local controversies were still be- 
ing waged over the commons in many parts of 
France. 

While the Revolution provided many peasants 
with land, while it made the peasants economi- 
cally and legally freer, it did not drastically 
alter the course of agrarian development in 
France. Although the Revolution increased the 
total number of peasant landowners (as much as 
35 percent in some seéctions of France), it in- 
creased the size of the average peasant’s holdings 
only slightly. At the close of the Revolutionary 
era a sizeable minority of peasant landowners 

(Concluded on page 11) 





Art and the Image 
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EN DREW before they wrote; they 
made pots before they built; they left 
the marks of their cultures, religions, 

and aspirations for archeology to discover and 
anthropology to study. The dates are lost, and 
the makers vaguely drawn, but from their hu- 
manity, their molding of their environments to 
meet their ideals of what could be, we draw the 
vague outlines of our ancestors. Had they written 
books earlier we would perhaps know them 
better, but with their art so fresh, so directly 
from the living hand, fingerprints on a funerary 
urn from Carthage, or a sooty finger mark on 
the cave walls of Lascaux, speaking directly to 
the heart and mind across the countless years, 
we cannot but feel akin to the man who created 
it. “The permanent element in mankind which 
corresponds to the element of form in art is man’s 
aesthetic sensibility,” says Sir Herbert Read. 
“It is the sensibility that is static. What is varia- 
ble is the understanding which man builds up 
from the abstraction of his sensible impressions, 
his intellectual life, and to this we owe the varia- 
ble element in art—that is to say expression. . . . 
For this reason I do not think we can say that 
primitive art is a lower form of beauty than 
Greek art; although it may represent a lower 
kind of civilization, it may express an equal or 
even finer instinct for form.” 

The brushwork on a jar dug from the loess of 
Honan, the chasing on a Chou bronze, the 
scratches of a primitive tool on the soapstone 
from the hand of an Eskimo who found time, 
despite his battle for survival, to make things 
satisfying to his senses, the careful calligraphy of 
the Han tomb tiles, or on an Egyptian sarcoph- 
agus, speak with an immediacy, a contemporane- 
ousness that makes those past ages as fresh as 
today. 

Though we may not participate in the same 








“I am hoping,” the author wrote in the letter which 
accompanied his manuscript, “that I may act as a sort 
of ambassador, pointing out the interrelatedness of 
art and history to specialists in both of these fields.” 
Mr. Kimbrell is an Assistant Professor of Art at East- 
ern Oregon College. 








drives, or understand the motives that may have 
inspired the work, we still can see the man, his 
feeling for his work, his mastery of his tools, and 
admire him for it. He may have been a yellow 
man modelling the exquisite haniwa to be placed 
in graves in the stead of living sacrifices. He may 
have been a black man squatting in Africa to 
limn the delicate gazelle. He may have been a 
hairy man who drew the bison so knowingly 
in the caves of southern France, or a white man 
who drew the telling lines of stags at bay on stone 
in the arctic tundra of Russia. In art, men of all 
races and of all time have much in common. 
Their races may vary and their art may serve 
divergent creeds, but it is art and it is created 
with a sense of creation, of man’s humanity, of 
his self-conscious ability to conjure with images 
and please that part of him untouched by his 
mere physical wants. 

History can be read in the face of art: in the 
ancient tragedy with a stick man dying beside 
the disembowelled bison shining down the years 
at Lascaux; and in Harold dying, an arrow pierc- 
ing his eye, in a tapestry embroidered at Bayeux; 
in the masks of terror dug from the mounds of 
Wisconsin or a Greek vase that carried oil that 
formed the basis of Greek economy. “Heard melo- 
dies are sweet,” wrote Keats, “but those unheard 
are sweeter still.” The vases spoke to him. He 
had heard with Wordsworth the “still sad music 
of humanity.” 

“Art is not an isolated phenomenon.” So said 
Leonhard Adam in his study of primitive art. “It 
is a part of culture, linked up with the history of 
the culture and with the history of the people. 
Consequently, the understanding of every 
national art is helped by a knowledge of history, 
and there are important historical conclusions 
to be derived from the study of art.’”? 

Though history cannot be told by art alone, 
through its art a period can be known. The spirit 
of the time, the things that mattered then—that 
a wall is a plane, uncluttered by design or broken 
by lavish carving to deny the wall’s existence; the 


*Herbert Read. The Meaning of Art. Bungay, Suffolk: 
Penguin Books, Ltd., 1951. 

*Leonhard Adam. Primitive Art. 
Middlesex: Penguin Books, Ltd., 1949. 
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images of the gods, or lack of them; the tools 
of commerce or of daily life; the masks; the 
weapons—can be seen and felt. 

Among the ruins of an ancient city filled with 
the homely furniture of living as well as the 
baths and toilets flushed by waters brought from 
distances by engineers, with tables carved and 
served with bright utensils, we can see the wants 
of the inhabitants were much the same as ours. 
Their burials, their hopes for resurrection come 
to life and Man is one again. 

Art unifies the history of man. Parochial his- 
tory falls into its jigsaw puzzle place, but the 
history of man, dignified and self-conscious rises 
as a whole, crying in many ways and in many 
voices with the power to say down the thousands 
of years to his descendants that man was here 
and left his imprint, has lived that you might 
also live. 

In our educational systems there seems to be 
no particular place or time for this instruction 
to begin, this synthesis that lets us see Man as 
an integrated whole, but the younger child is 
perhaps the safest place. He will love the human 
jugs from Aztec cities or the clay animals and 
toys dug from the ruins of Harropa on the 
desiccated plains of the Hindu Sind. The child 
of then speaks to the child of now, their interests 
the same, contemporary in their childish likes. 
The kites of Japan, the silver llama of Peru, the 
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corncob doll of Mesa Verde speak directly to the 
child. A child’s plaything from any place or age 
brings joy to childish hearts that revel in the 
image of the real—a toy. 

“Art,” W. G. Constable has said, “is not an 
esoteric thing, destined to reach only the initiated 
few. Emotional response thereto is not a matter 
of social position or formal education; nor does 
it depend upon the level of civilization in the 
community.” A picture, a piece of sculpture, a 
bit of pottery, creations of thoughtful, sensitive 
minds, repositories of man’s discoveries to date, 
imprinted with the personality of the man who 
made them, say much to anyone who sees them. 
Despite the mistakes that may be made in in- 
terpretation, when imagination takes the place 
of information, the art itself remains. It speaks 
a silent language. Its mute testimony bespeaks 
the creator: here the potter slipped; the sculptor 
faltered; the painter smudged; human frailty 
and human triumph tied up in a work of art. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever, its loveliness 
increases, it will never die.” 

Thus history can hold up a mirror to catch a 
reflection of our former selves. How better can 
we fulfill the admonition that one should “know 
thyself’’? 


*W. G. Constable. Man’s Right to Knowledge. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1954. 
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still lacked enough land to subsist. In addition, 
between 15 and 20 percent of the peasants still 
possessed no land at all. The Revolution did not 
entirely abolish the landless proletariat, many 
of whom left the rural areas in the nineteenth 
century to become laborers in the growing in- 
dustrial centers. On the other hand, the Revo- 
lution did not create a sizeable class of large peas- 
ant landowners. The Revolution neither trans- 
formed France into a nation of large landholders 
like England or East Prussia nor changed it into 
the nation of small landholders that it was in the 
fifteenth century. The Revolution found France 
a nation of small and medium-sized landholders 
and despite certain changes left it that way. 


Nore: The chief sources of information on the French 
peasants and on the Revolution in . ‘ench include Marc 
Bloch, Les caractéres originaux de Il’histoire rurale 
francaise (Oslo, 1939); Georges Lefebvre, Questions agraires 


au temps de la Terreur (La Roche-sur-Yon, 1954); and 
three articles, ‘“Repartition de la propriete et de l’exploi- 
tation fonciére a la fin de l’ancien régime,” “La vente des 
biens nationaux,” “La revolution francaise et les paysans,” 
in George Lefebvre, Etudes sur la Révolution francaise 
(Paris, 1954). In English, A. Whitney Griswold, Farming 
and Democracy (New York, 1948), p. 86-127, summarizes 
the work of many authors on the peasant problem, in 
cluding Bloch and Lefebvre. 

For an eye-witness account of rural life under the 
Ancien Régime, see the Everyman edition of Arthur 
Young, Travels in France and Italy (New York, 1915). 
For the social structure of the period, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, The Old Regime and the French Revolution (New 
York, 1955), a Doubleday Anchor Book (A6o, g5 cents), is 
recommended. A fine summary of the peasant revolution 
is found in Georges Lefébvre, The Coming of the French 
Revolution (New York, 1957), a Vintage Book (K-43, 95 
cents), translated by R. R. Palmer of Princeton University. 
Two other standard works are Henri Sée, Economic and 
Social Conditions in France During the Eighteenth Cen 
tury (New York, 1935) and J. M. Thompson, The French 
Revolution (New York, 1945). 
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MERICAN antitrust policy is concerned 
with the protection of small and 
medium-sized businessmen against those 

forces which tend to endanger their independence 
and existence. The rationale behind this eco- 
nomic philosophy is that the public welfare is 
best served by the retention of the competitive 
spirit as a major regulating element of business 
activity, The antitrust spirit has its counterpart 
in the political idea of separation of powers, for 
both have emerged as reactions against the 
dangers of centralization of power, be it political 
or economic, 


BIGNESS AND MONOPOLY POWER 


One of the dominant themes in antitrust policy 
is the uneasiness concerning the problem of cor- 
porate bigness vis-a-vis the antitrust philosophy. 
Respect for the achievements of the big corpora- 
tion has been accompanied by concern for the 
impact of bigness on effective competition. In 
1911, for instance, the Supreme Court ordered 
the dissolution of the Standard Oil and Ameri- 
can Tobacco companies in order to break up 
economic concentration in each of the industries. 
However, the implication of these rulings was 
that a corporation could grow to any economic 
size, provided it remained a “good” trust and did 
not engage in “bad” practices. In 1920 and 1927 
the United States Steel Corporation and Inter- 
national Harvester Corporation received the ju- 
dicial accolade. Both were adjudged good trusts, 
even though the former controlled between 45 
and 72 percent of the domestic production of 








This is the first of two installments of a review 
of recent Supreme Court decisions. Dr. Starr, who 
teaches social studies at Brooklyn (N.Y.) Technical 
High School, is a member of the National Council's 
Board of Directors. His most recent publication is 
The Federal Judiciary (Oxford Book Company). 
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certain iron and steel products, whereas the latter 
dominated about two-thirds of the domestic pro- 
duction of agricultural implements. The ra- 
tionale in each ruling was that the law does not 
make mere size or bigness an offense in the ab- 
sence of overt illegal acts.? 

It is with the Alcoa ruling of 1945 that we 
find a change in judicial thinking. There Judge 
Learned Hand declared that percentage control 
over a market may now be deemed to be prima 
facie evidence of monopoly. Since Alcoa con- 
trolled about go percent of the aluminum 
market, it was a monopoly in the practical eco- 
nomic sense because it had the power to control 
prices and production and to prevent freedom of 
entry. Obiter dicta in the Alcoa decision indi- 
cated that where a corporation controls 60 to 
65 percent of an industry's capacity, it is doubt- 
ful whether that fact alone gives rise to the in- 
ference of monopoly power.® 

The two most recent cases dealing with the 
problem of corporate bigness and monopoly 
power involve the du Pont Corporation. The 
earlier case raises the question of whether that 
corporation’s control of cellophane production 
violates the Sherman Antitrust Act. The later 
suit delves into the legal implications of du 
Pont’s ownership of General Motors stock as 
measured against the Clayton Antitrust Act. Both 
cases fall within the problem of corporate bigness 
and monopoly power because they raise issues of 
market control—the power to fix prices or to ex- 
clude competition. 


THE CELLOPHANE CASE 


In United States vs. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., 351 U.S. 377 (1956) the Supreme Court was 


* George W. Stocking and Myron W. Watkins. Monopoly 
and Free Enterprise. New York: The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1951. p. 36, 136, 271-2. 

? Ibid., p. 274-76. 

* Ibid., p. 288-93. 
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called upon to decide whether du Pont’s control 
of the cellophane market was a violation of Sec- 
tion 2 of the Sherman Antitrust Act. This im- 
portant section, which for some inexplicable 
reason is rarely referred to in our high school 
textbooks, states: 

Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to 
monopolize, or combine or conspire with any other per- 
son or persons, to monopolize any part of the trade or 
commerce among the several States, or with foreign na- 
tions, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding 
fifty thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or by both said punishments, in the discretion 
of the court. 


The two crucial facts in this case were agreed 
upon by all parties. At the time that the action 
was instituted, du Pont was producing almost 75 
percent of the cellophane in the United States. 
At the same time cellophane constituted less 
than go percent of all “flexible packaging ma- 
terial” sales. The Government’s contention was 
that du Pont’s domination over cellophane pro- 
duction constituted a violation of Section 2. The 
relief sought was an injunction forbidding the 
monopolization of interstate trade in cellophane. 
In addition, divestiture was requested. The de- 
fendants countered with the argument that they 
did not have monopoly power over cellophane 
because they did not have the power to control 
the price of that material or to exclude competi- 
tors from the market in which it is sold. 

The issue confronting our high court was 
whether competition from other wrappings pre- 
vented du Pont from possessing monopoly power 
in violation of Section 2. In a 4 to 3 decision 
(Justices Clark and Harlan took no part in the 
case), the Government's case was dismissed. 


Majority OPINION 


The majority opinion, written by Justice Reed, 
pays tribute to the importance of the Sherman 
Act. 

The Sherman Act has received long and careful appli- 
cation by this Court to achieve for the Nation the free- 
dom of enterprise from monopoly or restraint envisaged 
by the Congress that passed the Act in 1890. Because the 
Act is couched in broad terms, it is adaptable to the chang- 
ing types of commercial production and distribution that 
have evolved since its passage. Chief Justice Hughes wrote 
for the Court that “As a charter of freedom, the Act had 
a generality and adaptability comparable to that found 
to be desirable in constitutional provisions.” . . . fear of 
the power of rapid accumulations of individual and 
corporate wealth fram the trade and industry of a de- 
veloping national economy caused its passage. Units of 
traders and producers snowballed by combining into so- 
called “trusts.” Competition was threatened. Control of 


prices was feared. Individual initiative was dampened. 
While the economic picture has changed, large aggrega- 
tions of private capital, with power attributes, continue. 
Mergers go forward. Industries such as steel, automobiles, 
tires, chemicals, have only a few production organizations. 
A considerable size is often essential for efficient opera- 
tion in research, manufacture and distribution. 


Appreciation of the general provisions of this 
law is one thing; its application to a specific case 
is something else again. Let us see how the Court 
applies the Sherman Act to the case in question. 
Does du Pont’s dominance in the manufacture 
of cellophane constitute monopolization and a 
violation of Section 2? The Court begins with a 
statement of principles. According to judicial 
interpretation, monopoly power is the power to 
control prices or exclude competition. Such “il- 
legal power must be appraised in terms of the 
competitive market for the product.” The critical 
issue here is the nature and scope of the relevant 
market. If cellophane is sui generis, its market 
is unique and limited. If cellophane is reasonably 
interchangeable with other flexible packaging 
materials, the relevant market geographically is 
nationwide. 

The majority opinion, after analyzing the fac- 
tual findings, concluded that “cellophane’s inter- 
changeability with the other materials mentioned 
(pliofilm, glassine, aluminum foil, greaseproof 
papers, and others) suffices to make it a part of 
this flexible packaging material market.” Justice 
Reed, in support of this conclusion, enunciated 
the following rule for measuring the nature of a 
market: 

An element for consideration as to cross-elasticity of 
demand between products is the responsiveness of the 
sales of one product to price changes of the other. If a 
slight decrease in the price of cellophane causes a con- 
siderable number of customers of other flexible wrappings 
to switch to cellophane, it would be an indication that 
a high cross-elasticity of demand exists between them; that 
the products compete in the same market. The court 
below held that the “great sensitivity of customers in the 
flexible packaging markets to price or quality changes” 
prevented du Pont from possessing monopoly control over 
price, ... The record sustains these findings. 


In response to the Government’s argument that 
differences in price between cellophane and other 
materials demonstrated that they are non-com- 
petitive, Justice Reed declared that this was not 
the criterion for deciding monopoly power in the 
case, The crucial element was “the central and 
unchanging demand for flexible wrappings.” The 
Court concludes with the statement: 

The “market” which one must study to determine when 


a producer has monopoly power will vary with the part 
of commerce under consideration. The tests are constant. 
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That market is composed of products that have reasonable 
interchangeability for the purposes for which they are 
produced—price, use and qualities considered. While the 
application of the tests remains uncertain, it seems to 
us that du Pont should not be found to monopolize cello- 
phane when that product has the competition and inter- 
changeability with other wrappings that this record shows. 


DISSENTING OPINION 


The dissent, written by Chief Justice Warren, 
accuses the majority of emasculating Section 2 of 
the Sherman Act by refusing to delimit the rele- 
vant market in a case involving monopoly power. 
If the formula of “reasonable interchangeability,” 
as applied by the majority, is carried to its logical 
conclusion, then it becomes “perfectly compati- 
ble with a fully monopolized economy.” A per- 
usal of the factual data submitted before the 
Trial Court discloses that cellophane is unique 
among packaging materials in that it combines 
“the desirable elements of transparency, strength, 
and cheapness.” This combination of qualities, 
lacking among the less expensive materials, places 
cellophane in a market of its own, separate and 
distinct from glassine, greaseproof papers, 
aluminum foil, and the others. Business conduct, 
states the Chief Justice, supports this view. 

We cannot believe that buyers, practical businessmen, 
would have bought cellophane in increasing amounts 
over a quarter, of a century if close substitutes were avail- 
able at from one-seventh to one-half cellophane’s price. 
That they did so is testimony to cellophane’s distinctive- 
ness. 


According to the dissenting opinion, both the 
Trial Court and the majority opinion labor 
under a misconception of the antitrust laws. 


A monopolist seeking to maximize profits cannot raise 
prices “arbitrarily.” Higher prices of course mean smaller 
sales, but they also mean higher per-unit profit. Lower 
prices will increase sales but reduce per-unit profit. Within 
these limits a monopolist has a considerable degree of 
latitude in determining which course to pursue in attempt- 
ing to maximize profits. . . . It is this latitude with respect 
to price, this broad power of choice, that the antitrust laws 
forbid. Du Pont’s independent pricing policy and the 
great profits consistently yielded by that policy leave no 


room for doubt that it had power to control the price of 
cellophane. The findings of fact cited by the majority can 
not effect this conclusion. For they merely demonstrate 
that, during the period covered by the complaint, du 
Pont was a “good monopolist,” i.e., that it did not engage 
in predatory practices and that it chose to maximize 
profits by lowering price and expanding sales. Proof of 
enlightened exercise of monopoly power certainly does 
not refute the existence of that power. 


Competition between cellophane and other 
reasonable alternatives, according to the Chief 
Justice, does not preclude competition within the 
cellophane industry, for such competition can 
lead to lower prices and improved quality. The 
very fact that the lucrative cellophane industry 
had only two sellers from 1924 to 1951 (du Pont 
and Sylvania) indicates that the industry did not 
have a competitive structure. Since du Pont had 
the lion’s share of the cellophane market, it had 
monopoly power and it was guilty of monopoliza- 
tion. 


CONCLUSION 


This legal victory for the defendant was 
countered one year later by a judicial defeat in 
the General Motors stock case. However, betore 
proceeding with the second case, one important 
circumstance is worth noting. In both trials the 
definition of the relevant market played a critical 
role. And in both cases Justices Black and Doug- 
las and Chief Justice Warren pursued a con 
sistent approach to the same problem. As we have 
noted, they took the position that the relevant 
market in monopoly power cases must be care- 
fully delimited by the nature of the particular 
demand and the unique quality of the product. 
As we shall see, they were joined by Justice 
Harlan in the General Motors stock case to be- 
come the majority, and their view of the limited 
economic arena in contradistinction to the na- 
tionwide market gave the Government its victory. 


Note: The second and concluding installment of this 
review will appear in the February issue of Social Educa- 
tion.—Editor. 





In order to keep abreast of world developments in science, the Russians have established “an Institute of Scientific 
Information, described by a British zoologist, Dr. D. R. Newth, as ‘the really shattering thing’ he saw during a visit 
to Moscow last year. The institute abstracts about 8,000 scientific journals from all over the world, including 1,400 
from the U.S, and 800 from Great Britain, annually publishing a well-indexed mass of information larger in volume 
than a set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Said Dr. Newth, ‘When a journal comes in, all the papers in it are put on 
filing cards and each is allocated to a senior scientist, not a hack, to abstract. The delay between the time a paper 
is received and the time its abstraction is completed is well under a year, and they are bringing it down to six months. 
No other agency in the world is doing this job. I wish to God I could read Russian.’” (Quoted from Life, December 


16, 1957, P- 117) 
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AM ONE of millions of beings who inhabit 
the planet, Earth; specifically, I live in a 
country called the United States of America. 

Like many of my fellows, I desire to live peace- 
fully, pleasantly, simply—but I find it difficult. 
Life on Earth is complex! Since I cannot live 
elsewhere (even should I so desire) I must try to 
understand life here. I have no great curiosity 
to know the physics or mathematics of atom- 
splitting. But I feel an urgent need to understand 
what it means for me and my fellows. I seek not 
increasingly complex instruments for the ex- 
amination of ever-smaller bits of matter during 
ever-briefer instants of time, important as that 
may be. I yearn, instead, for the lofty vantage 
point and super-vision that would enable me to 
comprehend ever larger vistas of space and time. 
This, of course, I cannot achieve. But I can 
wonder, Mustn’t we all? 

Perhaps it is dangerous to look through this 
dream camera mounted in timeless space. To my 
limited vision it will reveal only incomplete and 
inaccurate observations. I shall misinterpret, and 
if I think aloud, be misinterpreted. But the urge 
is compelling. Despite the dangers, then, let us 
attempt to view from a timeless seat far off in the 
sky the basic relationships among people, space, 
ideas, and time on the planet, Earth. 


PEOPLE AND SPACE 
Of the near two and one-half billions of people 








This article will appear in three installments. “It 
presents,” the author states, “some reflections on the 
world in general by a geographer and teacher. They 
result from years of teaching, at the secondary school 
as well as university level, during which my thinking 
has benefited from many stimulating colleagues. Re- 
sponsibility for controversial statements, however, is 
my own.” 

Dr. Olmstead is Assistant Professor of Geography 
at the University of Wisconsin in Madison. His re- 
search is mainly in the field of the geography of agri- 
culture. His “American Orchard Regions” (Economic 
Geography 32:189-236; 1956) is an application of the 
“people-time-space-ideas” theme to a more restricted 
topic. 
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who inhabit Earth, some four-fifths are huddled 
together on less than one-seventh of the land 
area. Half of Earth’s people are crowded into the 
limited lowlands of southern and eastern Asia. 
Eastern China with nearly half a billion, and 
India and Pakistan with almost as many more, 
are the two principle nodes, but the small, scat- 
tered outlying lowlands of Japan, Korea, Java 
and Southeast Asia add as many more as occupy 
all of North America. 

A second great cluster of people is in Europe. 
There, mainly south of the Baltic and west of 
the Urals, live half a billion persons, nearly one- 
fourth of World’s inhabitants. The third cluster, 
in southeastern Anglo America, is minor by com- 
parison. It contains some 150 million people, 
a relatively small proportion, only 6 percent, of 
Earth’s total population. 

The “empty” areas. Much of Earth’s surface, 
even as much as three-fourths of its land area, 
is relatively empty of people. Why should this 
be? Where and what kinds of land are these rela- 
tively empty spaces? 

First are the lands near the poles of spinning 
Earth whose tilt is not sufficient to provide them 
with steep, warming rays from the sun. An ice- 
covered, south polar island and its vast surround- 
ing waters have no permanent human inhabi- 
tants, although the wakes and trails of explorers 
increase. A north polar ocean is almost enclosed 
by Earth’s major land areas, but the broad polar 
margins of the latter are only thinly spotted with 
man and his works. Nine-tenths of all Canadians 
live in the southernmost one-tenth of Canadian 
territory, mostly within a half-day’s auto drive 
from the United States border. Only 5 percent of 
Soviet people live in the half of Soviet territory 
which lies north of the Leningrad-to-Pacific rail- 
way. Apparently Earth people do not like cold. 

Yet, astride the equator, where sun rays are 
steep and hot the year around, there are also 
large areas with few people, for example, the vast 
Amazon basin, New Guinea or Borneo. Appar- 
ently, also, Earth people do not like heat. But 
why, then, should some 50 millions crowd the 
little tropical island of Java? 

The third and largest group of relatively empty 
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lands is comprised of those with sparse vegeta- 
tion—the deserts. Twice as extensive as the un- 
occupied cold lands, they appear everywhere on 
the west coasts of land masses in subtropical 
latitudes (generally 15° to go°) and extend inland 
and poleward. Most extensive is that reaching 
from the Atlantic Ocean perhaps 10 thousand 
miles across northern Africa and central Asia to 
join the cold lands of eastern Siberia. It is un- 
fortunate for the Soviet Union that its agri- 
cultural lands are squeezed into an eastward- 
narrowing triangle between these cold lands to 
the north and the desert to the south. 

Finally, Earth’s high, rough lands seem sparsely 
occupied. This is true of the great mountain 
mass of south central Asia, and of its limbs 
radiating westward into the Mediterranean lands, 
southeastward into the Pacific island arcs, and 
northeastward to rim the northern and eastern 
shores of the Pacific. But here too are notable 
exceptions. Many people of tropical America, 
for example, seem to be nestled in high moun- 
tain valleys. 


From our far-off view, we may generalize that 
most of Earth’s people live within the middle 
and sub-tropical latitudes, on the smoother, lower 
lands which are adequately watered. But we must 
not ignore exceptions. First, within lands which 
do not meet these requirements are important 
concentrations of people. Arkhangelsk, in the 
latitude of Nome, is larger than Omaha. More 
people live along the Nile’s interruption of the 
Sahara than in all of Argentina with its fertile 
Pampa. There are more farmers in little, tropical 
Java than in all of North America north of the 
Tropic of Cancer. 


Secondly, among the areas which are relatively 
low, smooth and adequately watered, and which 
do lie in the middle or subtropical latitudes, 
there are startling differences in the ratios of 
people to land. Apparently, Earth’s resources, 
even so common a thing as agricultural land, are 


quite unevenly apportioned among Earth's 
people. For every rural-farm person in the United 
States, there are about 18 acres of reasonably 
good arable land; for each such person in China 
there is two-thirds of one acre. The distribution 
of petroleum or of uranium ore receives more 
publicity, but perhaps more basic to the prob- 
lems of people living together on Earth is the 
unequal distribution among those people of the 
arable land from which must come most of their 
food and fibre. 


PEOPLE, SPACE, AND IDEAS 


The resource potentialities of land. It would 
seem that land area, or space, is not uniform. 
Areas differ in the resource potentialities which 
they possess. But the resource potential depends 
upon the nature not only of the land, but also 
of the people who control the land. A resource 
is a material, coupled with an idea, or a set of 
ideas, which makes the material useful. The 
material alone is not a resource. The bituminous 
coal of the Appalachians, one of Earth’s greatest 
sources of energy for fuel and power during the 
past hundred years, was no resource to the 
Eastern Forest Indians. They possessed no ideas . 
which revealed its potential usefulness. The rich 
soils of the Argentine Pampa were no resource to 
the Spaniards during the first two and one half 
centuries of settlement. Their culture did not 
include such ideas as the steel plow, the well- 
driller, the railroad, the steamship, and refrigera- 
tion. With such ideas, Earth’s great grasslands— 
the Pampa, the American prairies, the Ukraine, 
the South African Veld, and the plains of south- 
eastern Australia—these sparsely occupied waste- 
lands were, in the nineteenth century, converted 
into the bread baskets of the world. The uranium 
ores being feverishly prospected and mined in 
the heretofore lonesome Colorado Plateaus have 
existed throughout human history. They became 
a resource only with the discovery of an idea in 
an atomic research laboratory some ten years 
ago. 


The relationship of man to land is dynamic. 
Earth’s materials seem to change slowly, except 
as they are changed by man. But men’s ideas, by 
comparison, may develop and change rapidly. 
Thus, the relationship of man to the land is dy- 
namic. Ideas, in effect, change the land. The use- 
less earth of Bingham Canyon, Utah, for example, 
was, in effect, changed to copper and gold when 
the ideas of mass-mining of ores and separation 
of minerals were developed and applied about 
1916. These ideas, which created a new resource 
and modified the geography and history of Utah, 
also, in effect, reduced an old resource and 
crippled the economy of an area in northern 
Michigan. 

Changes in land, as a result of changing ideas, 
are by no means limited in area or scope. Ex- 
cept at the hands of man, the land of Europe has 
changed little since the retreat of the glacier. 
But with changing ideas and use of land, Earth's 
center of economic and political power shifted 
from the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
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borders of the North Sea, and thence expanded 
eastward across the plains and westward across 
the Atlantic. The greatest changes in man’s re- 
lationship to land have since occurred in these 
current centers of world power—the North At- 
lantic Realm. 


For primitive man, and only to a lesser degree 
for many of World’s people still, the relationship 
to land (land use) was simple and direct. The 
area from which primitive man gained a living 
was small—he covered it on foot. His resource 
base was narrow—primarily hunting and gather- 
ing of wild products. His use of the land was 
direct—through the media of club and digging 
stick. 

But the relationship of modern man to the 
land is complex and indirect. The area from 
which we gain our living is the World. If there 
is a strike in the steel mills of Pittsburgh, if a 
better oleomargarine can be developed from 
Alabama cottonseed oil, if the coffee beans freeze 
in Brazil, if oil is discovered in Arabia, if a new 
airplane motor is developed in Moscow, we are 
all significantly affected. Our resource base is 
broad. To gathering and hunting, we have added 
ever more technical agriculture, forestry, mining, 
manufacturing and commerce, and. increasing 
numbers of specialized services. Our relationship 
to the land is indirect and complex. In America 
less than one in seven persons lives on the land 
and produces food and fibre; in Britain less than 
one in go. And this modern farm resident sells his 
milk and buys manufactured butter, sells his 
wheat and buys packaged bread. Furthermore, 
the economic chain between wheat and bread, 
for instance, is so complex that if the farmer gave 
away his wheat, he would scarcely notice the de- 
erease in the cost of the bread. 


Man is the active member of the man-land 
relationship. In the dynamic relationship of man 
to land, it is man who supplies the ideas. The 
land is passive; indifferent to the aspirations of 
man, neither friendly nor unfriendly. Man is the 
active member of the relationship. It is he who 
assesses the usability and value of the land—all 
in terms of the total accumulation of ideas which 
we call his culture. Depending upon his cultural 
heritage, he may see a black liquid seeping from 
the ground as merely an ingredient of war paint, 
or as the key to vast mechanical power; he may 
see a desert valley as a wasteland to be avoided, 
or as a prolific garden to be watered and tilled. 
The land is involuntary. It cannot determine 


whether man shall seek or avoid it, whether he 
shall cultivate or lay it waste. The land can only 
lie inert, waiting for man to discover and utilize 
its resource potentialities. 

Because all men are similar in physical make- 
up, the land presents certain basic limitations 
and opportunities to all. All breathe oxygen from 
air, hence all face limitations at high elevations 
or within the sea. All consume food produced 
directly or indirectly from the land, hence all 
respect the opportunities represented by sun- 
light, water and soil. As the ideas of men develop 
and. accumulate, the so-called natural limitations 
of the land may be ameliorated or even overcome. 
Man may carry life-supporting oxygen into the 
sea or beyond the heights of mountains. He may 
harness the raging torrent, bring water to the 
desert, put plant foods into the soil. 

People, ideas, and “empty” space. Conse- 
quently, in observing the distribution of people 
in space, one must think not only of people and 
space, but also of ideas. In studying a people’s 
use of land, one must study not only the nature 
of the land, but also the nature of that particular 
people’s culture—the sum total of ideas which 
they are able to bring to bear upon the land. 

With this in mind let us look back, briefly, 
at the four kinds of “empty” space. It was noted 
that, in general, high, rough mountain lands 
apparently present handicaps to dense settlement. 
But such handicaps may be different things to 
different cultures; to the planter of rice or the 
herder of goats, to the man on foot or the builder 
of tunnels, to the seeker of work or the seeker 
of scenery. 

To the Eskimo hunter and fisher the cold lands 
apparently are attractive. To the agriculturalist 
they are formidable. Their severe winter tem- 
peratures subtract from his comfort, but it is 
their short summer growing season and their in- 
fertile, poorly-drained soils that limit his pene- 
tration. Modern man slowly pushes against their 
frontier with quick-maturing crops, preserved 
foods, warm dwellings and new means of trans- 
portation. He penetrates their very heart to es- 
tablish mines, industrial plants, airfields, and 
radar stations. 

Some of the most spectacular advances into 
the “empty” lands have been in the dry areas. 
Early desert settlements, such as those of the 
Nile or Mesopotamia, were dependent upon local 
supplies of water. Modern ones are even more 
dependent upon water, but not upon its occur- 
rence locally. Perhaps no other group of similar 
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size in the history of man has boasted so high a 
standard of living as the six millions of people 
now in southern California. Yet, the Indians who 
lived for untold centuries in this same natural 
environment were barely able to eke out one of 
the lowest levels of living in all of aboriginal 
North America. After early visits to the area, 
the Spaniards chose virtually to ignore it for 
more than 200 years; for a hundred more it sup- 
ported few and produced little. The unique 
landscape which we know as southern California 
is the product of a particular space on the earth 
(that is, a particular natural environment with 
its potential handicaps and opportunities), 
coupled with a particular people, having a par- 
ticular set of ideas or culture. One might add 
that the product, in the final analysis is the re- 
sult of development during a particular period of 
time. 

The last of the so-called “empty” areas is the 
tropical lowlands. It is sometimes assumed that 
the tropics are empty because they present in- 
superable handicaps to dense settlement. True, 
tropical soils tend to be infertile. Most farmers 
of Java and southeast Asia till volcanic or alluvial 
soils that are exceptional in origin and quality. 
True, also, tropical weather seems unpleasant 
to mid-latitude people of European origin. But 
are these insuperable handicaps? The alluvial 
soils of southeast Asia support as many as a 
thousand farmers per square mile. Could the 
alluvial soils of the Amazon or Parana, if com- 
parably drained and improved, support a com- 
parable concentration of people? 

Finally, suppose that development of atomic 
energy should make practicable the refinement 
of seawater in quantities sufficient for competitive 
irrigated agriculture. Or suppose that atomic 
power should be outmoded by development of 
the ability to collect and use direct sun energy. 
Where and how would these ideas be applied to 
land? Can any appraisal of Earth’s resource po- 
tentialities be final? 


PEOPLE, SPACE, IDEAS, AND TIME 


The increase of population during time. Dur- 
ing most, perhaps gg percent, of human history, 
Earth was sparsely populated. Man’s ideas were 
few; his cultural heritage was small. Conse- 
quently, in any natural environment, this primi- 
tive man with his meager endowment of ideas 
faced severe handicaps, recognized few oppor- 
tunities. Only the fittest survived. 

One of the greatest additions to culture, one of 
the greatest revolutions in mankind’s occupation 


of Earth, came with the domestication of plants 
and animals. We are not sure where, when, or 
how this revolutionary series of ideas was de- 
veloped. We do know that of the hundreds of 
significant domestications, all but a handful were 
accomplished long before written history. The 
contribution of modern man has been merely to 
further improve, disperse and adapt them over 
the earth. This early addition to culture allowed 
the rate of population growth and spread to 
quicken. Still, by mid-seventeenth century there 
were only about half a billion people on Earth, 
probably most concentrated where they are to- 
day, in southern and eastern Asia. 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies a second major revolution occurred in the 
realm of ideas. Man had ever been dependent 
for power upon current receipts of energy from 
the sun, made available directly through current 
plant growth, or more indirectly through the 
muscles of himself and his domesticated animals. 
Now he discovered and learned to use the stored- 
up energy of the sun. He extracted coal and 
petroleum, the long-stored product of sun energy 
accumulated through piant or animal growth 
during past eons. He applied this new-found 
energy through ever more numerous and power- 
ful machines built of iron and steel—earth ma- 
terials converted into resources by means of new 
ideas. Thus man’s own power was multiplied 
again and again by mechanical power. His 
ability to produce and transport products multi- 
plied accordingly. 

This startling revolution in human history is 
referred to as the industrial revolution. But it 
applied to all man’s economic efforts, and to 
social and political activities as well. With greater 
production, better distribution, and improved 
medicine and sanitation, the range between birth 
rate and death rate widened. The rate of popu- 
lation growth quickened, accelerated, and then 
virtually exploded. The half billion people of 
1650 had a billion descendents by 1850, more 
than two billions before 1950. More people have 
been added to Earth’s population in the last 
hundred years than in all of history prior to that 
time! 


The differential increase of population in area. 
The industrial, or scientific revolution, permitted 
and stimulated an astounding increase in world 


1For an excellent treatise on the subject (and for a 
study of the spread of people and ideas over space during 
time) see Carl O. Sauer, Agricultural Origins and Dis- 
persals. New York: American Geographical Society, 1952. 
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population. But the increase occurred differenti- 
ally rather than uniformly in area. Germinating 
on the immediate shores of the North Sea, the 
scientific revolution evolved in Britain, spread 
to the continent and across the North Atlantic, 
and then burgeoned in this North Atlantic 
quarter-sphere. Contrary to much belief, it is in 
this realm that-the most phenomenal growth of 
population has occurred. From 1650 to 1900, 
Europeans and their descendants increased five 
times, the rest of the world’s people less than 
three times. In 1650 Europeans comprised about 
18 percent of the world’s population; in 1933 
about 35 percent. The numerical expansion of 
Europeans was accompanied by areal expansion. 
More than 50 million migrated overseas between 
1840 and 1930. Most went to North America, but 
many to Latin America, South Africa and Aus- 
tralia. 

During early development of the scientific rev- 
olution, birth rates remained high, the death 
rate was reduced, and so population spurted. But 
as European peoples left their farms and congre- 
gated in cities, as the simple, direct relationship 
of man to the land became more complex and in- 
direct, birth rates began also to decline and the 
rate of population growth to decrease. In the 
United States the birth rate for white population 
was 55 per 1000 persons in 1800; 30 per 1000 in 


1900; and 18 per 1000 in 1940. A similar trend 
has occurred among other peoples of Western 
European origin. Whether the modification dur- 
ing the past decade will significantly alter the 
long-term trend is problematical. 


The technological, economic, social and po- 
litical revolution of the past two centuries is 
a cumulative, complex system of ideas. Ideas are 
mobile. Through migration of and communica- 
tion among people, ideas are diffused over area 
during time. The scientific revolution has de- 
veloped in the North Atlantic quarter-sphere, 
where it stimulated remarkable early increase of 
population and where it has resulted in mani- 
fold increase in the capacity of people to produce 
goods. But the scientific revolution is not and 
cannot be confined there. It is spreading, at dif- 
ferential rates but nevertheless inevitably, to 
every corner of Earth. The gravest problems of 
mankind in these times and in the foreseeable 
future arise from the impact of these new ideas 
upon old and more primitive cultures. 

Can the non-industrial world—can Oriental or 
African cultures, for example—adopt, use and 
augment the ideas of the scientific revolution? 


Little more than one hundred years ago, Com- 
modore Perry aboard an American warship forced 
an entrance into a harbor of Japan, a nation of 
subsistence farmers almost completely isolated 
from the rest of the world. During generations 
of feudal rule, few persons or ideas had been per- 
mitted to enter or leave that country. After 
Perry’s forced visit, the doors were gradually 
opened to new ideas, especially to those of the 
industrialized North Atlantic. In less than 100 
years, within the possible life-span of a single 
human, the tradition-bound, subsistence farmers 
of Oriental Japan have applied the ideas of 
Western man and have challenged or equalled his 
leadership in building, organizing and operating 
the machines of peace and war. What scientific 
evidence can deny that any other Oriental people, 
or any other cultural group, can do the same? 


As the non-industrial peoples adopt and adapt 
the new ideas of the North Atlantic realm, will 
they too increase their numbers in spectacular 
fashion? Their birth rates are as high as were 
those of Europeans in 1650. As they adopt the 
new ideas of production, distribution, and sani- 
tation, their death rates decline. When Perry 
entered Japan there were about 26 million Jap- 
anese people. The number had been static for 
a century, apparently at the maximum which 
could be supported by their land, using the 
system of ideas then in force. One hundred years 
later the number of Japanese had multiplied 
three times! India and Pakistan are in the begin- 
ing stages of industrialization, although they 
have had benefits of some Western ideas for many 
years. There are 50 million more people in these 
two countries today than there were 10 years ago! 
Latin America, also, is in the beginning stages 
of the industrial revolution. Prior to World War 
II, the crude rate of natural increase of popula- 
tion in Mexico was three and one-half times that 
of the United States, more than seven times that 
of the United Kingdom. 

There is reason to believe that the invasion of 
the non-industrial world by ideas from the in- 
dustrial world will result in population increase 
somewhat similar in kind if not in degree to that 
experienced among Europeans. There is one dif- 
ference of startling significance. Europeans en- 
tered the stage of most rapid population growth 
with 18 percent of Earth’s people; the Far East 
alone enters this stage with half of Earth’s people! 


Note: The second installment of this article will appear 
in the February issue of Social Education.—Editor. 





Map Silhouettes 


Donald B. Conrad 








YEAR ago I was confident that my ninth 
grade students had acquired basic map 
skills. When they couldn’t locate North 

America, my confidence was shaken considerably. 
\ better-than-average student, George, showed 
difficulty in pointing out North America on the 
wall map. He seemed uncertain about the loca- 
tion of the continent, but he readily found the 
United States. Other students exhibited similar 
troubles. Some, for example, could locate Italy 
or the British Isles but were not able to find 
Europe. Several students knew the continents but 
were at a loss to recognize major countries. I 
decided to give the children a map identification 
test in order to discover the source of the problem. 

Mimeographed outline maps of the world were 
distributed to the class. The students were di- 
rected to locate and label seven continents. 
Tabulating the results, I found that less than 
20 percent of the class correctly identified all of 
the continents. I was amazed! These students had 
been studying geography periodically since early 
elementary school. Yet they still could not prop- 
erly recognize or locate common geographical 
areas. 

The following day I presented the statistics 
to the class and asked for their reactions. The 
responses they made to the news bore out my 
earlier conclusion. Fifteen-year-old Stanley ad- 
mitted that he knew the names of the continents 
but that he couldn't locate them. “I get them all 
mixed up,” complained Carol Ann, “especially 
South America and Africa.’”’ George confided that 
he always confused continents with countries. 

The problem was clearly felt by the class and 
without prompting they decided to try to find 
a solution. Ralph recalled that in World War II 
plane-spotters used silhouettes to help identify 
enemy aircraft. He suggested that the class try a 
similar project using maps instead. To make the 
project more interesting, young Bill asked if the 
whole class might try its hand at it. His proposal 
was accepted enthusiastically. I secured black 
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paper and scissors. The class decided that for 
maps to be most easily seen the dimensions should 
be 18 inches square. North America was con- 
structed first by copying its outline from a wall 
map. A panel of students then picked the best 
silhouette. The same procedure was followed for 
maps of South America, Europe, Africa, Asia, 
Australia, and Antarctica. 

The silhouettes were pasted on 24 by 36 inch 
cardboard and placed on the walls around the 
room, For examination purposes they were num- 
bered from one to seven. Each day thereafter a 
portion of the class time was given over to 
identifying, orally, the silhouettes. Within a week 
improvement in this skill was noteworthy. I 
administered another outline map test to the 
class after two weeks of drill. The results showed 
that all of the students could correctly identify 
all of the continents. Drill was then omitted for 
a period of one month. The students were again 
tested on their ability to identify seven continents. 
All of the continents were correctly identified by 
g6 percent of the class. 

Thirteen-year-old Linda suggested that map 
silhouettes be placed in the halls. She thought 
that the whole school would enjoy guessing at 
the names of the maps. “Let’s make silhouettes 
of the countries too,” Ralph suggested. A com- 
mittee was formed to construct the maps and to 
place them about the school. In a few days stu- 
dents of all grades were eagerly distinguishing 
Italy’s “boot,” Africa’s “skull,” and United 
States’ protruding “beard.” 

The use of silhouettes permits students to 
“picture” and thus easily locate geographical 
areas. It is an excellent device for stimulating 
interest in geography and is best introduced 
early in the semester. Map silhouettes is an 
appropriate teaching technique for all grades. 

Silhouette maps can lead to amusing incidents 
too. Young George once confronted me with a 
silhouette map of his own. “What do you think 
it is?” he asked eagerly. I pondered for a moment, 
observing the map from several angles. It cer- 
tainly was an area unfamiliar to me. “I don’t 
recognize it at all,” I replied at last. “What is it?” 
The class burst into laughter as George pointed 
at me and said, “It’s you!” 





Challenging Above-Average Pupils 
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R. SLOAN WILSON of “Gray Flannel” 

fame pointed out in his excellent 

apology for our public schools that to 
enjoy popularity among our critics suggestions 
tor improvement of education must satisfy three 
conditions: they must be quick; they must be 
cheap; and they must be easy. Educators have 
always known the futility of these criteria, but 
have become accustomed to patchwork and stop- 
gap measures while trying to convince the public 
of this futility. And so for decades the problems 
associated with the education of our above- 
average children have been accorded the usual 
makeshift treatment, and nationally we have 
made unforgivably little progress toward genuine 
solutions. Indeed, it has taken the Cold War with 
attendant focus upon the need for additional 
social scientists and the advent of the Atomic 
Era with concomitant demand for more physical 
and biological scientists to move educators away 
from a professional preoccupation with children 
at the left end of the distribution curve in terms 
of intellectual, social, and physical attributes. 
So, although we may find the public’s motives 
to be essentially materialistic, we educators do 
now have the thinking public’s interest in the 
better-than-average pupil as we have never had 
it before,? and we do well to bend our efforts 
toward a solution of the problem. 

The late Glenn Frank is credited with diag- 
nosing the occupational disease of educators as 
being hardening of the categories. The writer 
betrays a symptom, perhaps, in categorizing the 
findings of a perusal of the literature in this field. 
Proposals concerning ways to do more for our 
better-than-average pupils fall, in the main, 
under four headings: (1) special classes; (2) the 
“enriched” curriculum; (3) a modified program 
consisting of some special instruction and some 
regular classroom instruction; and (4) rapid pro- 
motions, including “skipping” grades.* 

In this paper, suggestions for challenging our 
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above-average pupils in the social studies will be 
confined to the enriched curriculum idea in the 
intermediate grades. This idea appears at present 
to be the most practicable one for the greatest 


»number of elementary school teachers, and it 


would seem to be basic to any further advances 
that we may make in this field. It is taken for 
granted that an enriched school experience is 
understood to be not just busy work, not just 
more work, but work that will provide deeper 
and broader understandings than the usual in- 
struction ordinarily provides. Nelda Davis has 
said, “To penalize the rapid learner by increasing 
the amount rather than the quality of work is to 
defeat the purpose of any program devised for 
him.’ 

Four categories of proposals for challenging 
our better pupils will be offered: (1) reading 
activities; (2) writing activities; (3) science activi- 
ties; and (4) service projects and work experiences. 


READING ACTIVITIES 


Witty has said that “perhaps the greatest op- 
portunity for enrichment of the curriculum is 


in the area of reading.”’*> One very important part 


‘of this opportunity is research reading. A sug- 


gestion that has been well received in this con- 
nection is the development of “specialties.” 
Durrell and Savignano, who experimented with 
the idea, describe a specialty as a special assign- 
ment having to do with a particular person, 
place, event, product, or period of time.* The in- 
vestigation of the specialty may—depending upon 
the nature of it, the child’s interest in it, and the 
amount and kind of source material available— 
be rather short-lived or it may develop into a 


*Sloan Wilson. “Public Schools Are Better Than You 
Think.” Harper’s Magazine, 211:29-33; September 1955. 

* Paul Witty. “The Reading of Gifted Children.” The 
Packet, 6:7; February 1951. This is a service bulletin for 
elementary teachers published by D. C. Heath Company 
of Boston. 

*See Ruth Strang. “The Mental Diet of Our Gifted 
Children.” NEA Journal, 44:265-267; May 1955. 

‘Nelda Davis, “Working with Gifted Children.” Social 
Education, 19:121; March 1955. 

* Witty, op. cit., p. g-10. 

*Donald D. Durrell and Leonard J. Savignano. “Class- 
room Enrichment through Pupil Specialties.” Journal of 
Education, 138:1-31; February 1956. 
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long-term project and even presumably into a 
life-long hobby. To the extent that the pupil is 
willing to delve into his specialty, he becomes the 
class expert on the subject, making a significant 
contribution to his peers and enjoying the pres- 
tige of being an “authority.” Chase has taken up 
this technique and suggested that: 


Possibly the most useful contribution of the teacher 
to the superior reader would be the preparation of a 
schedule for initiating specialties in social] studies, timed 
for later use in connection with textbook content. Such 
a schedule, properly documented with suggestions for 
obtaining references and for illustrating the report to 
the class, insures a richer social studies diet for brighter 
pupils, It provides the disciplines of scholarship for the 
bright pupil, allows him to make a unique contribution 
to the class, and opens the door to the vast, interesting 
resources in the social studies.’ 


Another part of this opportunity is inde- 
pendent or collateral reading. The importance 
of this activity in connection with the social 
studies may be measured from Horn’s pro- 
nouncement, made 20 years ago, “The vitality of 
instruction in the social studies may be gauged 
to a considerable extent by the amount and 
quality of the books that students read outside 
of school hours.”* A matter deserving emphasis 
here is the reading of whole books. David Russell 
and Doris Gates recently looked into the amount 
and kind of reading being done by the American 
public, and they concluded that “Evidently only 
a small group of Americans are habitual book 
readers.” From a Gallup poll and other surveys 
they found further that the quantity of our book 
reading is proportionately two-thirds less than 
that of England and one-half less than that of 
Canada and Australia.* These findings demand 
our attention for three reasons. First, it has been 
shown that the book reading habit must be 
achieved by the age of twelve or thirteen; beyond 
that age the likelihood begins to decrease. Sec- 
ond, the brighter children are the ones best able 
to assimilate information as they read, retain it 
throughout a long-term reading chore, and per- 
ceive the relationships and develop the insights 
that comprise critical reading; they are the pupils 
who should be challenged because they have ade- 
quate potential for meeting the challenge. Third, 


™W. Linwood Chase. “Individual Differences in Class- 
room Learning.” Social Studies in the Elementary School, 
Fifty-sixth Yearbook. National Society for the Study of 
Education, 1957. p. 175. 

*Ernest Horn. Methods of Instruction in the Social 
Studies. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. p. 254. 

*David Russell and Doris Gates. “Learning to Read 
Whole Books.” Ginn and Company, Contributions in 
Reading No. 18 (pamphlet) p. 1-2. 
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it is through whole books—fiction and non-fiction 
—that our outstanding pupils are able to fill in 
the details which even the best social studies 
authors cannot supply, details that are possible 
only through a reputable writer’s concentrated 
study of one life, or one incident, or one place or 
idea. A_ characteristic of better-than-average 
learners is their ability to generalize quickly and 
accurately. We can nourish this talent by en- 
couraging the selective reading of whole books. 

Three suggestions may be pertinent here. The 
first has to do with provision of materials. Re- 
search materials include texts, reference books, 
compendiums, encyclopedias, almanacs, diction- 
aries, newspapers, junior news publications, 
magazines, publications from business and in- 
dustry (local school policy permitting), pamphlets 
from government agencies, and the like. Maxine 
Dunfee has shown that primary sources and 
original materials can be used.'° Diaries, like 
Captain John Smith’s and Lewis and Clark’s, 
hold great interest for the able readers (who in 
addition to reading these accounts also like to 
bring the spelling up to date). As to books, for 
the “whole book” reading mentioned before, 
possibilities for coverage are excellent. “Never 
before—and this is no idle superlative,” says Al- 
vina Truet Burrows, “has there been such a 
wealth of literature for children and teachers 
to choose from in books related to social studies.” 
She points out that for the past seven years the 
annual output of new titles alone has been ap- 
proximately 1000."! Many of these books are care- 
fully evaluated by the University of Chicago 
Library Center for Children’s Books, an invalua- 
ble service for teachers. In short, then, the ma- 
terials necessary for effectively challenging 
further reading are available. Fortunately for us, 
in one sense, the lay public frequently thinks 
books and education to be synonymous, and 
school boards tend to respond favorably to 
budgetary requests for books. Teachers should 
capitalize on this circumstance. 

The second suggestion concerns the instruc- 
tional matter of motivation. We have been in- 
clined to rely too heavily upon the bright child’s 
intrinsic motivation; this may help account for 
the low figures cited by Russell and Gates and 
it certainly shows up in studies which prove so 
many bright children to be achieving far below 


* Maxine Dunfee. “The Stamp of Reality.” NEA 
Journal, 41:227-228; April 1952. 

% Alvina Truet Burrows. “Reading, Research and Re- 
porting in the Social Studies.” Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary School, op. cit., p. 201. 
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capacity. If we would develop the habit of inde- 
pendent reading in these children we must cater 
to their genuine interests and lead them to set up 
realistic purposes and goals, to anticipate out- 
comes, and to check themselves for accuracy of 
accomplishment. 

The third suggestion deals with our trying to 
overview the content of whatever we are teach- 
ing in social studies as the fast learner perceives 
it. We accustom ourselves to fracturing (if not 
fragmenting) reading content into digestible bits 
for our average and below average people. The 
better achievers’ superior mental dentition and 
salivation go to waste and actually atrophy with 
this kind of diet. These children need help in 
blocking out big jobs—big in importance, in time, 
and in consequence. We should guide them to 
read materials that examine causes and effects, 
motives, probabilities, rules of behavior, and the 
like; that will absorb an appreciable amount of 
time (Bright children so often have to ask, “What 
shall I do now?”’); that will command the respect 
of classmates and home folks and will be recog- 
nized as a contribution. 


WRITING ACTIVITIES 
The literature abounds with recommendations 
that bright children be given special opportuni- 


ties to develop their bents toward originality. 
Singled out for comment here is writing, for most 
children the most difficult of the language arts.. 
Social studies units are weighty with opportuni- 
ties for advanced composition work. The writer 
recalls several examples of deepened social con- 
sciousness through this medium. During a unit of 


work concerning Middle America, a future 
Rogers and Hammerstein team wrote several 
very creditable calypso compositions which 
seemed flavorful: 

This is the life, 

It’s just all fun, 

I have no wife, 

So need no mon (ey). 


A commercially sponsored “pen pal” venture 
having fallen through, Tom, a bright lad with a 
flair for coming through in the clutch, suggested 
to his disappointed fellows one day that they 
choose a town in Mexico that would match theirs 
and write a letter to the elementary school there 
proposing individual correspondence. After some 
little research for a suitable town, Tom dis- 
patched the initial letter, and apparently to no 
one’s surprise received in due time a favorable 
reply. The reader can imagine the train of affairs 
that followed in that classroom. 


On another occasion, three excellent girls and 
a boy from the fourth grade began under their 
teacher’s guidance to publish a kind of informa- 
tion sheet for their classmates—birthdays, data on 
new pupils, coming events, etc. They have broad- 
ened their beat recently as this bit of irony con- 
cerning safety testifies: “Only three arms and one 
small head were lost that warm day last week on 
Mike Tarnik’s bus—a cheap price to pay for the 
fun of leaning out the windows.” 

An informal study by Robert Goldman may 
have implications for social studies instruction. 
Goldman found that a second session of writing 
produced greater volume and specificity than the 
first had, following the pupils’ painting pictures 
of the concepts they had first written about.’* 


SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 


Intermediate grade teachers seem to be find- 
ing ways to include some science in their social 
studies programs.'* This is fortunate, especially 
for the fast learners, because they have been 
shown to possess more than the usual interest in 
science. Terman found that the children in his 
famous study made about twice as many collec- 
tions of things of scientific interest and value as 
other children did.** 

A major consideration in challenging the 
brighter students through science activities with- 
in the framework of the social studies is that of 
keeping the social aspect uppermost. When this 
emphasis is neglected, the legitimacy of inclu- 
sion of science activities in the social studies may 
be seriously questioned. A teacher who under- 
stood and acted upon this principle was observed 
by the writer as she dealt with a precocious boy 
who was making a collection of insects. After 
he had accumulated and mounted several dozens 
of different ones, the teacher initiated a discus- 
sion on pests, beneficial and harmful creatures, 
and allied matters. The boy was encouraged to 
find out about the social effects of these insects; 
and at this writing his collection numbers well 
over 100, all but a few of the specimens having 
been identified and their effects upon man having 
been determined. 


* Robert D. Goldman. “Art Helps Children Put It in 
Words.” School Arts, 56:3-10; January 1957. 

*Dorothy McClure Fraser. “The Organization of the 
Elementary School Social Studies Curriculum.” Sociai 
Studies in the Elementary School. op. cit., p. 135-136. 

* Lewis M. Terman, et al. Genetic Studies of Genius. 
Volume I. Palo Alto, California: Stanford University Press, 
1925. Quoted in Leonard Carmichael, editor, Manual of 
Child Psychology. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1946. 


p. 306. 
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Another matter of importance in using science 
as it pertains to social studies is that of teaching 
the brighter children to communicate effectively 
to their peers the social implications of their 
science learnings. There is a great need for 
arranging opportunities in which advanced think- 
ers may share ideas with others on their level; 
but we have an obligation also to challenge them 
to tell, write and show to their less talented class- 
mates what they have learned. They should not 
be expected to express all that they know to all 
the other children; but they should be en- 
couraged to explain meaningfully as much as 
possible at the “popular” level. This practice 
should give the above-average children height- 
ened appreciation for precision in summarizing 
and abstracting; it should help them to evaluate 
more accurately their learnings; and it should 
prevent verbalism and glibness. Re-stating and 
simplifying for an audience tend to reduce fuzzy 
thinking and vagueness. In addition, the un- 
fortunate stereotype of the scientist in his white 
coat, preoccupied and inarticulate with lay peo- 
ple, may perhaps be disestablished by a genera- 
tion which has experienced effective communica- 
tion of this kind as a commonplace in school. 
An especially good technique in this connection 
is the social studies and science fair, an all-school 
exhibition of classroom and avocational accom- 
plishments, usually set up in the gymnasium and 
hallways and open several evenings to the parents 
and the general public. 


SERVICE PROJECTS AND WorK EXPERIENCES 


“One of childhood’s greatest needs in today’s 
world,” Ralph Preston has said, “is an oppor- 
tunity to participate in socially significant work 
experience.”?5 The validity of this statement is 


underscored by two conclusions reached by 
Harold F. Clark, Professor of Educational Eco- 
nomics at Columbia University: (1) “In all cul- 
tures, for most individuals, basic attitudes, ideas, 
beliefs, and values regarding work are crystallized 
before the age of twelve years”;'* and (2) “Eighty 
to go percent [of people asked] have said that 
their best work experience was more educative 
than their best schooling.”?’ It would appear that 
provision of meaningful work experience—which, 


“Ralph C. Preston. Teaching Social Studies in the 
Elementary School. New York: Rinehart and Company, 
1950. p. 106. 

* Pauline C. Spofford. “Work Wanted!” NEA Journal, 
43:484; November 1954. 

* Harold F. Clark, “Work As Education.” (pamphlet) 
Columbus, Ohio: Epsilon Pi Tau, Inc., 1947. 
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by the way, children want'*—should be an inte- 
gral part of every child’s social education. 

Assuming that the above-average pupils have 
engaged in the usual work tasks in school, what 
can we do further to stimulate the use of their 
special abilities? The answer to this question has 
at least three parts. First, these children may be 
given many opportunities to do jobs which de- 
mand rather painstaking accuracy. Work of this 
sort would include clerical service in the school 
office, library, and supply store, making up bibli- 
ographies, cataloging in the library, and keeping 
simple accounts in the classroom. Second, they 
may be placed in situations which call for con- 
structive leadership. The writer knows an ele- 
mentary school principal who put the loading 
and unloading of buses into the charge of three 
selected sixth-graders, with results just as good, 
by his own admission, as any he would have 
achieved. In another school, a group of very 
bright pupils from grades five and six were put 
to work on a project to improve physical move- 
ment in the cafeteria. Other activities which may 
draw upon this ability to organize and direct are 
carrying out campaigns and drives of various 
kinds, setting up and managing school service 
agencies, and arranging special affairs and oc- 
casions in the school and community. Third, 
these pupils may gain valuable experience in 
helping to teach the younger and the less able 
children. Generations of Americans educated in 
multi-grade schoolrooms profited by this arrange- 
ment. The writer recently visited a one-room, 
eight-grade, rural school in which some very good 
results were being obtained through a sensible 
system of “teacher-helpers.” Chase recommends a 
refinement and elaboration of this technique, in 
which pupil teams use study guides, as one way to 
help provide for individual differences.*® 

The practices suggested in this presentation 
are not, it is readily seen, quick, cheap, or easy; 
pat answers to educational problems are not 
easily found. Because childhood cannot be post- 
poned or repeated,” there is some urgency in 
our doing now al! that we can within the existing 
educational framework. If we successfully chal- 
lenge our above-average pupils to become intel- 
lectually and socially full, ready, and exact, we 
may help the next generation to experience an 
above-average world. 


* Preston, op. cit., p. 106; Christine Beasley, Democracy 
in the Home. New York: Association Press, 1954. p. 123. 

* Chase, op. cit., p. 179-182. 

* Harold G. Shane and E. T. McSwain. Evaluation and 
the Elementary School. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1951. Pp. §- 





The Great Decisions Program 
Philip Van Slyck 








“The Foreign Policy Association—a nonpartisan, nonprofit organization founded in 1918—takes no 
position on specific issues.” So wrote Mr. Robert Birdsall in an article describing “Great Decisions .. . 
1957” in the September 1957 issue of the Extension Service Review. “Jt seeks rather,” he went on to 
say, “to stimulate interest and provide information; it discourages political bias in discussions. 

Discussion issues selected for Great Decisions 1958 are: (1) Can We Deal with Rus- 
sia? (2) What Security in the Rocket Age? (3) United Europe—Partner or Rival? (4) Middle 
East—New U. S. Responsibility? (5) Awakening Africa—Promise or Threat? (6) What U.S. Economic 
Policy for Survival? (7) Should the U. 8. Trade with Red China? (8) Whose UN Is It? Available 
materials and aids include booklets, bulletins, book lists, film sources, lists of speakers, and radio 
and TV aids. 

In the present article prepared for Social Education by the Foreign Policy Association’s Director of 
Information, Mr. Van Slyck discusses the manner in which the program has been carried on in com- 
munities throughout the United States and predicts an even greater community and school partictpa- 
tion in “Great Decisions ... 1958.” 

For further information about available materials and details of the program scheduled to begin 


on February 2, write to the Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 345 East 47th Street, New York City 17. 


HEN the pace of world events is 

measured in terms of a 19,000-mile- 

an-hour space satellite, education for 
citizenship suddenly acquires a new dimension. 
What, for example, is the classroom bridge to a 
world technological race that captures the head- 
lines day after day? How does the young citizen 
adjust his traditional values to a world that 
shrinks and changes before his eyes? 

What devices does a social studies teacher use 
to compete with the sensationalism of reality, to 
relate major events of our times not to the 
periphery but to the core of the student’s learn- 
ings experience? 

How, in short, can a current history or prob- 
lems of democracy class capitalize on the fluidity 
of its subject matter. 

That the social studies teacher is already over- 
burdened and under-rewarded none will deny. 
The disproportionate burden of the educator in 
this field—as he tries to develop curricular order 
out of subject matter chaos—has already been 
characterized as a “juggling act” by Editor Lewis 
Paul Todd in a recent issue of this publication. 

Yet some unusual classroom experiments con- 
ducted during the past year may, even in the 
context of our hectic times, point the way to 
learning techniques that need not add to the 
teaching burden. The experiments were based 
primarily on two hypotheses: (1) that current 
headline issues in foreign affairs provide the stu- 
dent with an ideal entry into the total area of 


citizen responsibility and citizen action; and 
(2) that the secondary student is perfectly capa- 
ble of dealing with these issues in conceptual 
terms and, through a combination of individual 
study and group discussion, can think his way 
through to reasonable opinions on foreign policy. 

To test these hypotheses without taxing the 
already overworked teacher called for teaching 
materials which would accomplish the following 
functions in a classroom situation: 

1. Present current critical issues of foreign 
policy in understandable terms, capitalizing 
journalistically on the urgency of the problems. 

2. Treat these issues in terms of background 
facts and the interrelationship of problems, 
avoiding editorial interpretation. 

g. Challenge the student to think his own way 
through conflicting opinions and contradictory 
policies. 

4. Provide the guide lines for creative discus- 
sion and constructive problem-solving. 

Experiments using the “Great Decisions” fact 
sheets of the Forejgn Policy Association were 
conducted last spring in hundreds of secondary 
classrooms across the country, ranging from a 
majority of the ninth to twelfth grade social 
studies classes in the state of Oregon to nearly 
the entire eleventh and twelfth grade history 
classes in the public schools of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Results, analyzed in a series of surveys and 
interviews, were remarkably gratifying. Flexi- 
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bility of the fact sheets as teaching materials was 
perhaps the most widespread observation. 

In a number of Boston classrooms the materials 
served (in conjunction with collateral reading) 
as the basis for panel presentations by teams of 
students, followed by general class discussion, In 
a Laramie, Wyoming, problems of democracy 
class the materials served three periods a week 
for an eight-week teaching unit—student reports, 
lecture by the teacher, class discussion leading to 
a consensus on the policy problems posed. 

Most of the classes exploited the school or 
public library, either by assigning current events 
and background reading or by asking student 
teams to develop their own bibliographies with 
the cooperation of the librarians. In a number 
of units the students maintained current events 
bulletin boards, prepared scrap books, conducted 
real or mock radio programs or presented re- 
ports or panels before school assemblies or other 
classes. 

Apparently the student interest factor was uni- 
versally high—in part because of the topicality 
of the subject matter. But another important fac- 
tor, according to most of the teachers interviewed, 
was the decision-making challenge implicit in 
the materials. 

“Great Decisions” fact sheets focus the user’s 
attention on policy alternatives. Each fact sheet 
(there are eight in each annual series) provides 
its own “opinion ballot” which the user is in- 
vited to complete on the basis of his study and 
discussion. The classroom activity thus leads 
directly to a form of citizen action. 

Although in some classes the objective was 
consensus, by far the majority of the classes en- 
couraged individual decision making. Ballots 
were usually tabulated each week, were fre- 
quently published in the school or local paper 
and were occasionally sent to local Congressmen 
in Washington (eliciting a variety of interesting 
responses). 

In one sense, of course, the opinion ballot is a 
form of sociodrama. But its implications are 
somewhat larger. The student who uses the 
opinion ballot is not playing an imagined role; 
he is carrying out, by means of a dramatic de- 
vice, the responsibility which rests with every 
citizen in a democracy—to inform himself on 
public affairs, to select public policies he is will- 
ing to support and to communicate his opinions 
to policy-makers in his government. 

Another widespread teacher reaction was that 
the “Great Decisions” materials require a mini- 
mum of outside preparation by the teacher. The 


fact sheets supply an adequate information base 
for discussion plus a framework to which other 
materials can readily be related—newspapers, 
news magazines, books, pamphlets, films, etc. 
Outside research by the students can readily be 
assigned on the basis of problem groupings in 
the materials. 

The most exciting dimension of “Great Deci- 
sions” in the school was uncovered in cities like 
Baltimore where the school program was part 
and parcel of a community-wide adult program. 

The Maryland United Nations Association 
sponsored the Baltimore program, in cooperation 
with nearly 50 other civic, professional, and re- 
ligious organizations. Over 135 informal adult 
discussion groups, meeting in homes and using 
the same fact sheets, complemented the city-wide 
high school activity. Some 28 half hours of radio 
and television time were devoted to the “Great 
Decisions” issues over the eight-week period. On 
several of these programs student panels—alone 
and with adult moderators—conducted the dis- 
cussions. Two of the broadcast series were piped 
into classrooms. 

The cumulative impact of the adult-youth 
parallel activity was enormous. Parent and child 
shared materials, watched the same television 
shows, listened to the same radio broadcasts, dis- 
cussed the issues at the dinner table, compared 
opinion ballots and undoubtedly discovered new 
dimensions of family life as well as new dimen- 
sions of citizenship. 

The community-wide pattern was equally suc- 
cessful in other parts of the country, under differ- 
ent sponsorships and with local variations. Co- 
operative Extension of Oregon State College, in 
partnership with the University of Oregon’s 
Extension Division, the State Library Association 
and the Department of Public Instruction will 
launch Oregon’s fourth “Great Decisions” pro- 
gram in February 1958 (the program and ma- 
terials were pioneered in Oregon in 1955). 

As a national citizen activity “Great Deci- 
sions . . . 1958” will begin February 2 in an 
anticipated 500 communities in 34 states. In most 
of these communities there will be some school 
participation. In many of these communities adult 
and student discussions will be integrated, with 
the support of mass media, into a broad civic 
activity. It is through devices of this type, accord- 
ing to Rex Putnam, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of Oregon, that parents 
and educators can jointly contribute to “the de- 
velopment of ‘social intelligence’ among stu- 
dents.” 





General Grant's Visit to Japan 
George-Patrick LePaitre 








N THE magnificent Imperial Library in 

Tokyo’s Ueno Park, there is one room which 

contains many memorabilia of the visit of 
General and Mrs. Grant to Japan in August, 
1879. Special English-language newspapers, pro- 
grams, and journals record this historic event. 
The formal welcome and reception given to the 
eighteenth American President and his wife was 
described in detail by foreign residents and by 
the Japanese themselves. 

President and Mrs. Grant were received at a 
special pavilion erected in Ueno Park. Meiji 
Tenno, the Emperor of Japan, was present at the 
welcoming ceremony, and on this occasion, Gen- 
eral Grant planted a cypress tree, and Mrs, Grant 
a Magnolia, in a terrace near the Grand Avenue 
of Cherry Trees on the way up the hill toward 
the Museum. The trees, now fully grown, re- 
main symbols of American-Japanese relations 
since pre-Restoration days, in the happier period 
before a war group ever thought of attacking 
Pearl Harbor. The reception accorded the Presi- 
dent and his wife in Ueno Park was actually the 
climax of the incredible Grant Festival which 
was celebrated in Tokyo during the time he 
visited the city. 

General and Mrs. Grant arrived at Nagasaki 
on June 20, 1879, aboard the United States war- 
ship Richmond, of Civil War fame. They had 
come direct from China on the final lap of a two- 
year trip around the world. An official welcoming 
party was sent to Nagasaki to greet the General 
and his wife, and they spent the balance of the 
month traveling and sightseeing on the island of 
Kyushu. 

On July 2, the Richmond anchored off Yoko- 
hama. General and Mrs. Grant, escorted by high 
government officials, went to Tokyo by special 
train. The General was escorted into the Enryo- 
kan building of the Hama Rikyu, the detached 











Mr. LePaitre, who teaches history at the Edgemont 
High School in Scarsdale, New York, recently made a 
world-girdling trip. During his visit to Japan, he spent 
a number of days at the Imperial Library in Tokyo 
gathering material for this article. 








palace by the sea. Until they departed from 
Yokohama on September 3, they were royally en- 
tertained as guests of the Japanese nation. Not a 
day passed without some honor paid to the 
General and his lady. It was said that no foreign 
visitors before or since were made so much of 
in Japan. Dr. Erwin Baeltz, the famous German 
doctor whose name had become a household 
word in Japan, wrote: 

One entertainment follows hard upon the heels of 
another. Even a wealthy European city would hardly 


spend with such lavishness as poor Tokyo, which alone 
had squandered 120,000 marks for the grand festival. 


On the day after his arrival in Tokyo, General 
Grant was received in audience by the Emperor 
at the Akasaka, another of the detached palaces, 
since the main Imperial Palace was being rebuilt 
following the disastrous fire of 1873. A few days 
later, the Emperor paid General Grant a return 
visit at Hama Rikyu. Here at the Enryokan, 
where the site is carefully marked to this day, the 
57-year-old Civil War veteran and former Presi- 
dent of the United States had a private talk with 
the 27-year-old Meiji Tenno. This conversation 
lasted nearly an hour with Ambassador Kiyonari 
Yoshida acting as interpreter. The scene of this 
meeting was commemorated by an impressive 
portrait done by the Japanese artist, Sakujiro 
Okubo. Today, one may see this portrait pre- 
served in the Meiji Tenno Career Album which 
is kept in the Meiji Shrine Memorial Hall. 

No verbatim record of the conversation be- 
tween the two men was made. However, it is 
possible to make a guess at the conversation, or 
rather at General Grant’s monologue, for it is 
recorded that “in answer to the Emperor's ques- 
tions, the General spoke with complete frankness 
on all subjects, political, diplornatic, social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural.” Ex-President Grant was in 
a position to talk frankly, for he was not an offi- 
cial representative of the United States. In fact, 
at the time he was in Japan, he was not even a 
General, having lost that rank when he accepted 
the Presidency in 1868, although Congress was 
to vote to restore his rank only four months be- 
fore his death in 1885. 

It is clear, however, that General Grant seems 
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to have emphasized the need for the Emperor to 
guide his people along the paths of progress in 
order to make Japan a haven of true national 
independence and to escape foreign interference 
or domination under which so many of the other 
Asiatic countries were suffering at that time. 
General Grant concluded by expressing the sin- 
cere hope and prayer, in which he was joined by 
his countrymen, that he would see Japan attain 
this noble ideal. To this it is recorded that Meiji 
Tenno replied, “I have taken careful note of 
every word you have said and will ponder upon 
them diligently.” 

It seems that General Grant, while admiring 
Japan’s jealous efforts to win her place in the 
sun, took a melancholy view of her future. This 
was the attitude of many foreign observers at the 
time, for instance, Herbert Spencer, who some 
years later all but prophesied Japan’s predestined 
doom at the hands of the great Western powers. 
According to Spencer, it was no longer possible 
for any nation to maintain its national isolation 
as Japan had done for centuries, and once weaker 
nations were mixed with the stronger they were 
forced to submit to the law of the survival of the 
fittest. General Grant, who had just arrived from 
touring India, China, and other semi-inde- 
pendent Asiatic nations, must have looked with 
compassion upon the courageous, but nonethe- 
less doomed, Japan. Thus, the paternal, not to 
say parochial, nature of General Grant's advice 
to Meiji Tenno. 

The Japanese were strongly addicted then, as 
they are now, to asking the advice of foreign 
visitors regarding the present and the future of 
their country. They were even willing to pay 
liberally for this advice out of their treasury, as 
shown by the considerable sums set aside for that 
purpose in their annual budget. Such amounts 
provided for the salaries of foreign advisers and 
the travel expenses of scholars who were sent out 
to seek knowledge from the rest of the world. 
The piece of advice which General Grant seems 
to have given Japan, which Meiji Tenno and 
his statesmen took to heart more than any other, 
was “to take the best in Western civilization and 
to leave the rest.” 

Until then the Westernization program which 
had started early in the Meiji era had been of 
a wholesale and indiscriminatory kind. This 
may be seen by the many frenzied and fantastic 
Western vogues of the Meiji fourth and fifth 
years, 1871-1872. Among the more amazing crazes 
then were the umbrella-carrying of young men 
and the horseback-riding of young women. From 


this time on, however, Westernization began to 
take on a more rationalized character, recalling 
the similar trend observed as far back as the tenth 
century Heian period when the once abject imi- 
tators of Chinese culture adopted the motto of 
wakon-kansai, native soul and Chinese talent. 

The significant character of General Grant's 
advice, therefore, differed from that of foreign 
ministers and residents in Japan at the time. 
Most of the foreign representatives then, quite 
familiar with the chaotic political conditions in 
Far Eastern countries, were evidently of the 
opinion that Asiatic countries could not be 
treated on the same moral and intellectual stand- 
ards as Western nations; they felt that Asiatics 
could understand the argument of the cannon 
and the gunboat far better than that of sympathy 
and reason, 

In fact, one of the most feared names in the 
official world of Japan was that of Sir Harry 
Parkes, British minister in Tokyo. Every word 
of rebuke or irritable denunciation that this man 
uttered became immediately the subject of de- 
liberation at the Japanese Foreign Office, just as 
the words of General MacArthur were to cause 
consternation in the early stages of the Ameri- 
can occupation. At such a time, therefore, the 
kindly and benevolent words of General Grant 
must have fallen like radiant sunshine, warming 
the hearts of the Japanese. He was quoted as say- 
ing that Japan was making the right kind of 
progress and was well on the road to the greatness 
of nations. Such words were publicized through- 
out Japan. On this flattering hypothesis General 
Grant based his advice, and the idea soon got 
abroad that this American was a real friend of 
Japan. The Japanese allowed themselves to go 
head over heels in planning the celebration of 
the Grant Festival. 

Sir Harry Parkes commented bitterly, “Gen- 
eral Grant is deliberately turning the Japanese 
heads.” Other hostile foreign critics warned that 
“the Japanese will suffer the next-morning head- 
ache after this Grant spree.” Still others warned 
the Japanese that “if they began to read Ameri- 
can newspapers, they could think twice before 
they followed the American lead in everything.” 

However, feasts and entertainments for the 
Grants followed. Best of all was the Kabuki 
theater entertainment. The Kabuki was then de- 
veloping an epic drama form known as the 
katsureki (living history), and Ichikawa Danjuro, 
most famous of Japanese actors, and his two 
brother actors, Kikugoro and Sadanji, staged 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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HE TEACHER of American history in 

the secondary school is forever concerned 

with the problem of selecting interesting 
and significant incidents from the pages of time 
which he may present to his students for study 
and evaluation. Not only must these events be 
significant enough to illuminate the main theme 
of the unit under study, but they must also 
illustrate and accentuate the flavor of the times 
in which they occur. And, most important of all, 
these enriching episodes must be contained in 
material available in the average school library. 

One such historical incident is an event which 
is treated casually in most American history 
texts, appearing either as a footnote or as a brief 
reference in passing—the Pullman Strike and Chi- 
cago Railway Boycott of 1894. This:incident is 
particularly worthy of study by the high school 
student because of the many problems which it 
presents in the growing conflict of ideas between 
the rights of state and national government in a 
labor dispute. Study of this event will present the 
student with the divergent points of view of 
various labor unions of the day—the Knights of 
Labor, the American Federation of Labor, and 
the American Railway Union. It also presents 
interesting glimpses into the lives and thoughts 
of famous names of history: President Cleveland, 
Attorney General Olney, Governor Altgeld, 
George Pullman, Eugene Debs, Samuel Gompers, 
Jane Addams, and Clarence Darrow. In short it 
is a rich source of stimulating ideas which will 
make the problems of industrial growth meaning- 
ful to the student. 

The circumstances which surround this event 
of history are the circumstances which surrounded 
most of the labor disputes of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Workers, dissatis- 
fied with wages and working conditions, join 
forces with a large industrial union. The manage- 








The author of this article, who has made a number 
of other contributions to Social Education, here 
describes a case study he uses in his own American 
history classes at Mount Hermon, a _ preparatory 
school in Mount Hermon, Massachusetts. 








ment, satisfied that its property rights included 
not only the factory, the machinery, and the 
“mill town,” but also the jobs and the souls of 
the employees, joins forces with a powerful trade 
association to fight the union and break any 
strike attempt. The unique feature of this affair 
is the entrance of the federal government into 
the dispute in the form of the United States Army 
and a sweeping federal injunction. 


THE CAse Stupy 

The controversy had its immediate roots in the 
depression that started in 1893. During 1893 and 
1894 the workers of the Pullman Company in 
Illinois were subjected to wage reductions aver- 
aging up to 25 percent. Since many of the workers 
lived in the company-owned houses of Pullman, 
where rents were not reduced proportionally, the 
wage cuts caused a considerable hardship. The 
workers also suffered from the harsh and un- 
dignified supervision of the shop foremen and 
supervisory personnel who robbed the men of 
their dignity and incentive to work and of their 
pride in the company and the job. 

During this controversial period there arose 
two powerful but antagonistic groups; each dedi- 
cated to the mission of improving conditions for 
its own members. On the one hand was the Gen- 
eral Managers Association, organized in 1886 to 
solidify and organize the management of the 
24 railroads centering in Chicago. The other 
group, organized in 1893, was the American Rail- 
way Union, an industrial union of some 150,000 
members who were sparked by the energy and 
experience of Eugene Debs. The Pullman workers 
joined the American Railway Union. 

In May, 1894, the shop committee of the Pull- 
man workers attempted to arrange a wage com- 
promise with the management of the Pullman 
Company. They met with little success. The 
Company did promise the workers that some of 
their grievances would be investigated and that 
none of the committee members would be dis- 
criminated against. Unfortunately, by coinci- 
dence or by intent, three of these committee 
members were laid off the next day. This action 
precipitated a strike vote, and on May 11 the 
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strike against the Pullman Company began. The 
strike, taken by itself, would never have been re- 
corded as significant had it not been accompanied 
by action from the ARU and the GMA. 

During the month of June the first annual 
convention of the American Railway Union took 
place in Chicago and the Pullman workers sought 
the aid of the ARU in settling their dispute. The 
ARU, unsuccessful in reaching a settlement, voted 
a general boycott of Pullman cars on the rail- 
roads they served if no attempt at settlement had 
been made by June 26. At the same time the 
General Managers Association tightened its or- 
ganization in order to counteract the effects of 
such a boycott by recruiting new employees, fir- 
ing participants, and refusing to recognize the 
ARU. As a result, the American Railway Union 
started the boycott on schedule. Union members 
who refused to handle Pullman cars were 
promptly fired. The ARU then transformed the 
boycott into a general strike that extended to all 
the railroads served by its members. 

Undoubtedly damage was done and violence 
occurred, although one observer declared that 
very little physical damage was done during the 
first week of the strike. Governor John P. Altgeld 
of Illinois dispatched state militia to several 
places to maintain order, but the reports of the 
officers invariably stated that no disorder existed 
except for the fact that the railroads were unable 
to operate trains because of a lack of personnel. 
By the end of June the strike had tied up every 
Midwestern railroad. 

Meanwhile, President Cleveland and his attor- 
ney General, Richard Olney, were studying the 
implications of the boycott and the general strike, 
and Olney ordered that several thousand men be 
sworn in as special deputies to maintain order. 

On July 2, Federal District Judge Peter S. 
Grosscup, acting under the authority of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act of 1890, issued a sweeping in- 
junction forbidding interference with the opera- 
tion of the mails or interstate commerce. The 
day after Judge Grosscup issued the injunction, 
President Cleveland ordered federal troops to 
move into the strike area. Governor Altgeld 
immediately protested on the grounds that this 
action by the President violated states rights and 
that, as a matter of fact, there was no evidence of 
disorder sufficient to warrant such drastic action. 
President Cleveland refused to accept Governor 
Altgeld’s arguments, insisting that he, the Presi- 
dent, was acting “in strict accordance with the 
Constitution and laws of the United States.” 

Federal troops occupied Illinois from July 3 to 


July 18. In all, nearly 2,000 U.S. troops, about 
4,000 state militia, about 5,000 deputy marshals, 
some 250 extra deputy sheriffs, and the Chicago 
police force of approximately 3,000 men were on 
duty in and around the city—a total force of more 
than 14,000 men! Nevertheless, during the first 
two weeks in July, violence and sabotage were 
widespread. On July 7, in the midst of the crisis, 
Eugene V. Debs and other officers of the American 
Railway Union were arrested for defying the 
court order, and released on bail. On July 12 the 
American Federation of Labor was asked to join 
in a sympathetic walkout, but the executive com- 
mittee refused the request and urged the Ameri- 
can Railway Union to discontinue this method 
of attack. By mid-July the boycott and strike 
were completely broken, and by August 2 the 
Pullman Company was again in operation with 
some 1,600 union members permanently laid 
off. On August 15 a Strike Commission was ap- 
pointed by the President to study the strike and 
its effects and to make recommendations. The in- 
junction proceedings were held against Debs and 
his associates, who were found guilty of con- 
tempt and sentenced to prison. The criminal case 
of conspiracy was brought to trial but was never 
concluded because of the illness of a juror. The 
concluding statement to the entire affair was 
written by the Supreme Court in 1895 when 
Debs’ appeal was denied. 


EVALUATION 


In studying this particular incident in Ameri- 
can history, the student will gain considerably 
more than just a few additional names and dates. 
In the first place, he will be able to trace the 
pattern of industrial-labor relations which was 
typical of this phase of the “Industrial Revolu- 
tion.” In the second place, he will be forced to 
approach a particular event in history with care, 
trying to interpret the facts in retrospect. He 
must consider that the climate of opinion in 
1894 was considerably more conservative and in- 
dividualistic than that of 1957. He must also 
bear in mind that the evidence which he reads 
today—even that given before the United States 
Strike Commission—is testimony of emotionally 
distraught men who were fighting for deep-seated 
principles. In all the materials available there are 
personal opinion and beliefs not always sup- 
ported or documented by statistical evidence. 
Furthermore, the student must recall that the 
friction between. the States Rights Democrats and 
the Nationalists did not begin in 1894. He will 
be forced to look back to the agitation of the 
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People’s Party in 1892, agitation which indicated 
an ever-widening breach between political forces 
that would inevitably lead to a clash of interests. 
The student will also have to bear in mind that 
federal troops had been used to quell rioting 
workers during several earlier crises, notably the 
railroad strikes of 1877, and that federal troops 
had been dispatched to Southern states during 
the period of Reconstruction. Moreover, the stu- 
dent must keep in mind the fact that during the 
years from 1893 to 1896 the country was suffering 
from a severe depression. Mass unemployment, 
business panic, and public hysteria were common- 
place. As many as 4,000,000 men were unem- 
ployed. During the very time of the strike, Coxey’s 
Army was on the march, commandeering railroad 
trains and rioting in objection to the nation-wide 
business recession. It is conceivable that there 
was a large contingent of Coxey’s men present in 
Chicago to join the demonstration. And finally, 
the student must not overlook the fact that the 
United States Strike Commission issued a report 
generally sympathetic to the laboring group; a 
report which gave impetus to the growing de- 
mands for labor reform of the Democratic party. 

The third result which may be obtained from 
a study of the Pullman incident is an awareness 
of conflicting points of view between labor and 
management, conflicts which developed again 
and again in later history and were, in many cases, 
resolved in a completely different manner. Worth 
consideration are (1) the use of the injunction 
in labor disputes in 1894 as contrasted with the 
Norris La Guardia legislation, the Wagner Act 
and the Taft Hartley Act; (2) the right to union- 
ize and bargain collectively versus the right to 
work without benefit of union membership; 
(3) the company union; (4) the boycott and the 


sympathetic strike then and now; (5) the right 
of public workers to strike; (6) the right of the 
federal government to intervene; (7) the possi- 
bilities of government sponsored arbitration in a 
labor dispute affecting the national interest. 
This is only a partial outline of the possibilities 
which may open up to the high school student 
in searching out the details of a particular in- 
cident of American history which has implica- 
tions and ramifications far beyond its own little 
niche in time. For the average high school stu- 
dent material is available with which to begin 
any one of the studies mentioned above. Source 
material for a study of the Pullman Strike and 
Chicago Railway Boycott and Strike has been 
expertly collected and compiled in two useful 
volumes. The first is a paper-bound history prob- 
lems book, Government and the American Econ- 
omy 1870—Present, by Manning, Potter and 
Davies (Holt, 1954). This work, originally pub- 
lished in 1950 and revised in 1954, contains a 
50-page section of source materials concerning 
the Pullman affair. The second volume is one in 
the series of Amherst College Problems in Ameri- 
can Civilization, The Pullman Boycott of 1894, 
edited by C. E. Warne (D. C. Heath, 1955). This 
material, published in 1955, contains a wide se- 
lection of readings from the report of the United 
States Strike Commission, as well as extensive se- 
lections from appraisals of the strike made by 
principals in the controversy and by latter-day 
commentators. Implicit in the uses of these col- 
lections of source materials is the understanding 
that no attempt is made to present materials on 
both sides of the controversy in proportion to the 
reactions of the nation during the event. But 
careful use of them will provide motivation for 
historical study far beyond the Pullman Strike. 





GENERAL GRANT'S VISIT TO JAPAN 
(Continued from page 28) 


an historical drama in honor of the Grants. The 
hero of this play was Yoshiiye, surnamed Hachi- 
man Taro, since deified in most of the Hachiman 
temples as the god of war. General Grant was 
symbolized by this role of Hachiman Taro played 
by Danjuro himself. Thus the Kabuki theatre 
paid him the tribute of being “the greatest mili- 
tary hero since creation.” 

General and Mrs. Grant went to the Shinto- 
miza, the best and the only modern-style theater 
in Tokyo to see this play. The most attractive 
geisha girls, recruited from all over Tokyo, 


formed colorful dance scenes to wind up the per- 
formance. The three famous actors took part in 
Tokyo’s reception of the Grants, wearing for the 
occasion yofuku (Western-style clothing) for the 
first time in their lives, 

In a sense General Grant’s visit to Japan con- 
stituted a second opening of the nation. His talks 
with the Emperor and other leaders helped to 
quicken Japanese interest in the Western World, 
particularly in the United States, and to 
strengthen the hands of those who were deter- 
mined to Westernize Japan. 





Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 








Why Join? 

“I've been paying my dues to the National 
Council for years, and frankly I don’t see any 
benefit, not one practical, concrete thing that it 
has ever done that has helped me on my local job 
here. Anyway I’d rather support my own state 
organization and go to state meetings because I 
get just as much or more out of that. I'd be glad 
to pay dues to the national organization, even 
higher dues, if I thought I got anything out of it.” 

Believe it or not, this is almost a verbatim 
quotation of a statement heard at a state confer- 
ence, and what’s more this man is not alone in 
either his attitude or his opinions. We hear 
similar statements all over the country. 

We want again to remind those who share the 
views of the individual we have just quoted that 
it takes concerted effort on the part of every 
member to build up the strength of the National 
Council to the point where it can provide the 
services classroom teachers need and deserve. 
Teachers should belong to their local social 
studies organization and participate in its work, 
but they should also belong to the national or- 
ganization and participate in its work. 

For those teachers who want to know why they 
ought to join and support their national organi- 
zation, we here list a few reasons. 


Purposes 

The National Council seeks to promote the 
study of the problems of teaching the social 
studies; to encourage research, experimentation, 
and investigation in these fields; to facilitate the 
professional and personal cooperation of its mem- 
bers; to hold public discussions and programs; 
to publish desirable articles, reports, and surveys; 
to integrate the efforts of others with similar 
purposes. 


What It Does 

The National Council seeks to accomplish its 
purposes in the following ways: 

Through publications. Social Education, the 
professional magazine for social studies teachers, 
which you receive with your membership, pub- 
lishes articles on subject matter, teaching prob- 
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lems, methods, and the curriculum. Also included 
are regular listings of government publications 
and audio-visual aids, as well as professional news 
and book reviews. 

Each year the National Council publishes a 
Yearbook which is sent to all members. The 1957 
Yearbook deals with Science and the Social 
Studies. The 1958 Yearbook will deal with New 
View points in the Social Sciences. 

Available at a nominal cost are publications 
to aid the individual in the classroom, Among 
these are a number of curriculum bulletins which 
identify major problems and trends, report de- 
scriptions of practices, and offer a variety of sug- 
gestions, including methods of approach for the 
social studies curriculum from the kindergarten 
through junior college. Also available are a num- 
ber of other bulletins and a “How-To-Do-It” 
series of leaflets that deal with specific problems 
and contain practical classroom suggestions. 

Through conferences. A national conference is 
conducted providing fellowship, inspiration, and 
learning. The National Council also aids with 
in-service training programs and helps conduct 
local conferences, discussion groups, workshops, 
and seminars. 

Through services to local groups. The national 
office serves as a medium for the exchange of 
information about social studies programs, ma- 
terials, and methods of instruction. 

The national organization also helps to 
strengthen established local organizations and 
to develop new ones. It provides guidance, sug- 
gestions for speakers, and, whenever possible, the 
personal assistance of a representative from the 
national office. 

Close liaison is provided between social studies 
groups and other educational agencies and lay 
organizations; for example, the U. S. Office of 
Education, the American Historical Association, 
the NEA and its departments and divisions, 
various private organizations, and many others. 

Through opportunities for members. Members 
have an opportunity to practice and improve 
ability to speak, to write, to work on committees, 
to make studies and to conduct conferences. 

Pilot projects, research activities, and surveys 
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are carried on, and the results published. Much 
of this work is done through committees selected 
from the membership. 


Now You Know Why 

A strong National Council with its collective 
knowledge, experience, and wisdom can do more 
than the individual can hope to accomplish 
alone. Recognition of the NCSS and its personnel 
by various government and private groups is 
recognition of the individual members of the 
NCSS and their accomplishments. 

Professional growth is a result of active mem- 
bership and participation in the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. You owe it to yourself 
and to your profession to join now. 

These are a few of the reasons for belonging 
to the National Council for the Social Studies 
and for contributing some part of your time, 
effort, and abilities toward helping it grow 
stronger. 

Remember: Membership is open to all teachers, 
administrators, and others interested in the social 
studies and related programs. 


Assistant to Executive Secretary 


Pursuant to action by the NCSS Board of 
Directors in Cleveland, an assistant to the Execu- 
tive Secretary has been employed by the National 
Council to work in headquarters office. Ernest 
Baum, Jr. comes to the National Council from 
the public schools of Arlington County in Vir- 
ginia. A native of Kansas City, Mr. Baum at- 
tended the University of Kansas City, Phillips 
University, Enid, Oklahoma, and received his 
degree from Trinity University, San Antonio, 
Texas. His area of activity in the National Coun- 
cil will be in promotion activities and in work 
with local associations and the Committee on 
Professional Relations. 


Colorado 


The Western Division of the Social Studies 
Section of the Colorado Education Association 
held its annual meeting on October 25, in Denver. 
Ailen D. Breck of Denver University spoke to the 
high school group on the topic, “Should World 
Citizenship Be Taught?” Miss Arminta Neal of 
the Denver Natural History Museum discussed 
“Diorama Construction Techniques” with the 
junior high school group, and Edward J. Kelly 
of Greeley addressed the elementary group on 
the subject of “Evaluating Social Studies Instruc- 


tion. 
The Southern Division meeting was held in 


Pueblo and featured a report of the social studies 
and principals meeting held this past year. 
Douglas B. Wright of the CEA World Under- 
standing Committe was guest speaker. Work that 
was being douie in the social studies classes of the 
schools in the Southern Division was on display 
at this meeting. 


Indiana 


The annual Fall meeting of the Indiana Coun- 
cil for the social studies was held October 24 in 
Indianapolis. The speaker, Milan Herzog, Direc- 
tor of Films for Encyclopaedia Britannica, dis- 
cussed “Educational Implications of United 
States Foreign Policy.” Current officers are: 
President, Warren F. Klein, Evansville; Vice- 
President, Willard Gambold, Indianapolis; Secre- 
tary, Marie Edwards, Gary; Treasurer, James 
Hill, Hammond; and Editor, Robert LaFollette, 
Muncie. 


Maine 


The Social Studies Section of the Maine Teach- 
ers Association held its annual meeting in Port- 
land October 3. The meeting was chaired by 
Elizabeth Ring of Portland and had as its theme 
“Improving the Teaching of the Social Studies.” 
After a business meeting, Frank Foster of the 
University of Maine presented a survey of prac- 
tices in the teaching of social studies. This survey 
was based on observations made in more than 
100 classrooms in the Maine schools. This pres- 
entation was followed by an address by David 
Owen, Administrative Assistant of the Depart- 
ment of Information of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation in New York City, whose topic was “The 
Great Decisions.” 

After a general discussion of the topic “One 
Thing to Do Better,” Myron E. Starbird of the 
State Teachers College at Farmington discussed 
“The Use of Geography in the Teaching of His- 
tory.” Convening separately, groups discussed 
U. S. history; world history; problems of democ- 
racy, consumer living and civics; and junior high 
school social studies. Leaders of the respective 
groups were Rosella Loveitt, South Portland; Bar- 
bara Hobbs, Bangor; Hector Herbert, Dexter; 
and Marion Jaques Smith, Bath. 

After the luncheon meeting a panel considered 
the topic, “How Can the Teaching of Social 
Studies in High School Be Improved to Meet the 
Demands of Higher Education?” Among those 
participating were Henry W. Bragdon of Phillips 
Exeter Academy; Alice Stewart, University of 
Maine; and Athern P. Daggett of Bowdoin Col- 
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lege. Following a general discussion, Kenneth Ol- 
sen of Portland spoke on the subject of “Work- 
able Projects in Social Studies.” F.C.F. 


Dade County, Florida 


In March the Dade County Council held the 
third of its three winter meetings. Prior to the 
general session, group sessions considered guid- 
ance and counseling in the social studies, testing, 
using maps, and current events instruction. 

In addition to its regular meetings, the Dade 
County Council has met three times during the 
year for an all-day practicum, led by J. R. 
Skretting of Florida State University. Those 
present at these meetings tackled the problem of 
revising the course of study for American History 
and Government, With information gained from 
a questionnaire filled in by parents, students, and 
teachers, the working group hopes to develop 
an effective Problems of Democracy course. 

J-R.S. 


Northwest Wisconsin 


The Northwest Wisconsin Council for the 
Social Studies in conjunction with the Northwest 
Wisconsin Education Association met at Eau 
Claire on October 10. 

Walker D. Wyman, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of the Social Sciences, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, River Falls, served as moderator for a panel 
discussion of “The Senior High School Problems 
Course—Its Strength and Weakness.” Panel mem- 
bers were Gordon Martinson, New Richmond 
High School; Lucile Niland, Medford High 
School; Laura Sutherland, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Eau Claire; Charles Graham, Wisconsin 
State College, River Falls; Harley W. Mitchell, 
Chief of the Social Studies, Editorial Department, 
Scott, Foresman and Company; and Robert J. R. 
Follett, Vice-President, Follett Publishing Com- 
pany. W.D.W. 


Philadelphia 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
participated in the NEA Centennial Convention 
in Philadelphia. On the morning of Monday, 
July 1, Howard H. Cummings of the U.S. Office 
of Education and editor of the 1957 Yearbook, 
acted as chairman of a meeting to discuss “Science 
and the Social Studies.” Included as members 
of the panel were Dorothy Alfke, Assistant pro- 
fessor of Nature Education at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Lewis Paul Todd, editor of 
Social Education. 

A second meeting in the afternoon was devoted 


to a discussion of “History Reinterpreted in the 
Twentieth Century.” David Marder, design con- 
sultant of the Commercial Museum of Phila- 
delphia, discussed this subject from the viewpoint 
of the artist; Edmund D. Bacon, executive direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia City Planning Commis- 
sion, from the viewpoint of the architect; and 
Roy F. Nichols, vice-provost and dean of the 
graduate school of the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, from the viewpoint of the historian. 


Northwestern Pennsylvania 


The Northwestern Pennsylvania Council for 
the Social Studies held its ninth annual meeting 
in the State Teachers College at Edinboro on 
April 11. 

Special features included an extensive exhibit 
of social studies materials prepared by leading 
publishers, and an art exhibit displaying the 
work of students at the college. 

In the opening session Maurice Klain of Wes- 
tern Reserve University spoke to secondary school 
teachers on the subject, “Schizophrenia in Amer- 
ican Politics,” and Clara Cockerille, Assistant 
Superintendent of Armstrong County schools, dis- 
cussed “‘Goals of Social Studies Teaching in the 
Elementary School” with the elementary groups. 

“The St. Lawrence Seaway, Another Erie 
Canal?” was the topic of a speech delivered by 
L. L. Waters, Professor of Transportation at 
Indiana University. 

After the dinner meeting and an address by 
Thomas R. Miller, President of the State Teach- 
ers College at Edinboro, George B. Cressey of 
Syracuse University spoke on the subject of 
“Deserts, Water and Oil: Life in Southwestern 
Asia.” L.V.H. 


Central Ohio 


The fifth annual in-service education workshop 
was held at Ohio State University, Columbus, on 
March 16. Cooperating with the Social Studies 
Association of Central Ohio were the Columbus 
English Club, The Columbus Elementary 
Teachers Association, The Columbus Reading 
Council, Pi Lambda Theta, and The Division of 
Instruction of the Columbus Public Schools. 

The theme of the workshop was featured in the 
title of the keynote address, “Education for To- 
day’s World,” delivered by Harold Taylor, presi- 
dent of Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New 
York. 

Following Dr. Taylor’s address, nearly 2,000 
educators attending the meeting gathered in 
16 different groups to discuss relevant problems. 
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Each of the 16 discussion groups was conducted 
by a chairman, a recorder, and from three to 
five resource persons. 

At the second general session, the 16 chairmen 
served as panel members and Dr. Taylor as re- 
source consultant in a discussion of the topic, 
“Identifying Next Steps.” 

Members of the steering committee represent- 
ing the Social Studies Association of Central Ohio 
included Robert C. Kinney, President; Mrs. 
Frances C. Davis; Mrs. Florence P. Myers; James 
L. Tefft; and Talitha Herold. T.H. and R.C.K. 


West Virginia 

The West Virginia Council for the Social 
Studies held its spring meeting in Charleston, 
April 12-13. The Kanawha County Council 
served as host. The opening dinner meeting fea- 
tured Kermit A. Cook of West Virginia Univer- 
sity who spoke on the Middle East where he 
served for two years as a specialist in teacher 
education with ICA. After a business meeting 
the Council held a panel discussion on “Certifica- 
tion and In-Service Training.” The luncheon 
speaker was Nadine Clark of Evanston Town- 
ship (Ill.) public schools. The final speaker was 
Albert L. Sturm, professor of Political Science 
at West Virginia University, whose subject was 


“The Legislative Process and Constitutional Re- 


LL.B. 


. ” 
vision. 


Southern California 


The 45th anniversary meeting of the Southern 
California Social Science Association featured 
Kimmis Hendrick, Chief of the Pacific Coast 
Bureau of the Christian Science Monitor. Mr. 
Kimmis spoke on “The Problem of Merging 
Peoples.” 

The Spring meeting of the Association was 
centered around the theme, “New Interpreta- 
tions of Our Changing World.” The opening 
general session of the April 6 meeting featured 
business, news of NCSS from the Southern Cali- 
fornia representative of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Relations, and the opening address 
which related to the theme of the conference, 
“Interpretations of the Changing Economic 
Scene,” by Floyd A. Bond of Pomona College. 
Section meetings concerned themselves with in- 
terpretations of various geographical areas of 
the world. The closing session, a luncheon meet- 
ing, featured an address by H. Arthur Steiner of 
the University of California at Los Angeles on 
the subject, “Interpretations of the Eisenhower 
Foreign Policy.” C.R.1. 


Greater Cleveland 

The Greater Cleveland Council for the Social 
Studies sponsored two field trips in March. One 
trip explored Halle Bros. Company, a large 
Cleveland department store, while the other 
observed operations at the Forest City Publishing 
Company. Each company served as host at a 
dinner for the tour participants. The trips were 
arranged with the cooperation of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. 

This year the Greater Cleveland Council 
moved its annual membership drive from its 
regular fall date into the spring, hoping thereby 
to ease the burden on its own members and on the 
NCSS staff in Washington. C.K. 


West Suburban Council 


As its first fall activity, the West Suburban 
Council for the Social Studies (Illinois) partici- 
pated in a boat tour of the inland waterways 
around Chicago, including the Lake Michigan 
waterfront, the Chicago River, the Calumet 
River, the Sanitary and Ship Canal, and the 
Illinois-Michigan Canal. Robert Philban of the 
U. S. Army Corps of Engineers served as guide. 
About go teachers participated. Arrangements 
were made by Esther Langsan. D.K. 


Social Education on Microfilm 


Arrangements have been made with University 
Microfilms, 313 North First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, to have Social Education placed on 
microfilm. This microfilm edition will be of 
special interest to libraries that are subscribers 
to Social Education and where storage space of 
back issues presents a problem. The microfilm 
edition is available only to bona fide subscribers 
of Social Education and may be obtained direct 
from University Microfilms. Volume XVII, for 
1953, is the first volume of Social Education avail- 
able on microfilm. It is priced at $1.60 per print. 

All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in material for 
these columns. Send in notes on the activities of 
your school or organization and other items of 
general interest to social studies teachers. Mail 
your items as early as possible to Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Con- 
tributors to this issue: Frank C. Foster, J. R. 
Skretting, Walker D. Wyman, Luther V. Hen- 
dricks, Talitha Herold, Robert C. Kinney, Ida 
Lee Barger, Cecilia R. Irvine, Clarence Killmer 
and Dorrell Kilduff. 
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World Affairs 


From time to time in this column we draw 
attention to International Conciliation, feeling 
that it merits repeated notice, not only because 
it is most inexpensive, but particularly because 
of its quality as a publication that has proven 
to be highly useful to teachers and able students. 

Published by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, the purpose of International 
Conciliation is to present to its readers factual 
statements and analyses of problems in the field 
of international organization. Each issue is de- 
voted to a single topic, and is written by a spe- 
cialist in that field. A year’s subscription for five 
issues costs only $1, and should be mailed to the 
Carnegie Endowment, United Nations Plaza at 
46th St., New York 17. Single issues may be se- 
cured from the Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, for 25 cents each. 

In accordance with past practice of devoting 
an early fall issue to the UN General Assembly, 
the September 1957 issue of International Con- 
ciliation made an analysis of Issues Before the 
Twelfth General Assembly (185 p.); this same 
subject will undoubtedly be featured again next 
fall. Other titles we have not had occasion to 
mention before are Regional Integration and 
National Policy (May 1957), and Libya—Build- 
ing a Desert Economy (March 1957). 

A special publication of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment is A United Nations Peace Force (Oceana 
Publications 80 Fourth Ave., New York: 227 p. 
$1), written by William R. Frye, a leading author- 
ity on the UN and special UN correspondent for 
The Christian Science Monitor. This volume 
explores such questions as: Should a permanent 
force be patterned after UNEF? Or should it be 
larger or smaller? What tasks could it perform? 
Who would exercise military and political con- 
trol over it? What would it cost? Mr. Frye con- 
cludes with his own recommendations as to the 
kind of force that could be created most feasibly 
and effectively. Under the title, 4 UN Peace 
Force? the author has condensed his study, mak- 
ing it available as one of the popular Public 


Affairs Pamphlets (22 East 38th St., New York 
16: 28 p. 25 cents). 

The Great Pretense—a Symposium on Anti- 
Stalinism and the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party (U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25: 173 p. 45 cents) was pub- 
lished by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities “in an endeavor to provide an ade- 
quate explanation of and an indication of what 
the world may expect from the Soviet Union’s 
new course. The contributors are specialists in all 
the many aspects of the Soviet Union and the 
global conspiracy which it directs.” Among the 
nearly 40 authors are: Whittaker Chambers, W. 
H. Chamberlin, Eugene Lyons, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr., Louis Budenz, George Meany, 
Matthew Woll, and J. Edgar Hoover. 

NATO, Shield of Freedom (17 p.) is a free, 
illustrated pamphlet available from the Ameri- 
can Council on NATO, 22 East 67th St., New 
York 21. It describes what NATO is, why the 
U.S. needs Europe, how NATO works, and the 
reasons for non-military cooperation; it concludes 
with a section on the future of NATO. Upon re- 
quest, the American Council on NATO will send 
a brochure listing others of its publications, 
many of which are available without charge. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency 
(U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25: 12 p. 15 Cents) presents a bird’s eye view of 
the origin and development of the IAEA, indi- 
cating its many activities and what can be ex- 
pected from it. 

Japan Today is a very attractive, nicely illus- 
trated booklet available in quantity without 
charge from the Information Office, Consulate- 
General of Japan (3 East 54th St., New York 22). 

An “Explosion” Next Door—the Exciting Story 
of Modern Venezuela presents some of the high- 
lights of the rapid development of modern Vene- 
zuela and her increasingly important place in the 
Western Hemisphere. For free copies of this 
illustrated pamphlet, write the Creole Petroleum 
Corporation (1230 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York). 
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Government Publications 

The Statistical Abstract of the United States 
(U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25: 1045 p. $3.50), issued annually since 1878, is 
the standard summary of statistics on the social, 
economic, and political organizations of the 
United States. This is an invaluable reference 
for classes concerned with recent American his- 
tory and with the problems of American democ- 
racy. 

The Seal of the United States (U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25: 15 p. 30 
cents) describes the history, use, and design of 
the Great Seal, and includes a full-color repro- 
duction of the Seal approximately four inches in 
diameter. 

Compilation of Statutes Relating to Soil Con- 
servation ..., Soil Bank, Crop Insurance .. ., and 
Related Statutes (Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25: 275 p. 70 cents) includes the 
texts of the more significant laws relating to agri- 
culture, as amended, that have been passed since 
the New Deal era. 

The Federal Budget in Brief (Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25: 54 p. 25 cents) 
reviews in simplified form the budgetary recom- 
mendations of the President for the fiscal year 
1958. 

Also available from the Government Printing 
Office are United Nations ... Meeting Place of 81 
Countries (10 cents), a leaflet that summarizes 
the nature and purpose of the UN, and You and 
the United Nations 1957 (40 p. 20 cents), in 
which Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. representative 
to the UN answers 25 of the most commonly 
asked questions about the UN. 


Vocational Guidance 
The latest edition of the Occupational Outlook 


Handbook (U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25: 697 p. $4) is a gold mine of em- 
ployment information on more than 500 occu- 
pations and 25 major industries. This is an indis- 
pensable reference for those concerned with the 
study of occupations as well as for guidance coun- 
sellors. 

Your Future Occupation (Benjamin Franklin 
Post Office, P.O. Box 7408, Washington 4) is 
a four- to eight-page periodical published twice a 
month during the ten months of the school year 
and has as its aim the providing of accurate, 
current information on job opportunities, train- 
ing, and career guidance. In bulk quantity, this 
periodical can be delivered to your school for as 
little as six cents per copy. Upon request, the 


editor will send examination copies and infor- 
mation regarding cost. 

Women in the Federal Service (Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25: 15 p. 15 cents) 
reviews women’s employment opportunities in 
the Federal service, with attention to employ- 
ment trends, salaries, the wide variety of posi- 
tions, ranging from clerical to professional and 
administrative positions. 


Other Materials 

The Division of Surveys and Field Service of 
the George Peabody College for Teachers (Nash- 
ville 5, Tenn.) performs an invaluable service by 
keeping up to date its Free and Inexpensive 
Learning Materials (264 p. $1). Now in its eighth 
edition, this booklet maintains the high stand- 
ards of earlier editions. With few exceptions, no- 
thing was listed that cost more than 50 cents. 
Nearly half of the 4,255 entries are revised or new 
titles since the last edition was published, and 
each item was evaluated for content, timeliness, 
bias and format before being cited. Helpful an- 
notations that include source and cost make this 
a highly useful reference for all teachers trying 
to locate free and inexpensive materials. 

‘A useful Social Studies Skills Workbook (Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36: 48 p. 10 cents) may be purchased by teachers 
whose classes subscribe to Scholastic Magazines. 
A new edition, published in the fall of 1957, is 
substantially revised with new and up-to-date 
material. This workbook deals with some 15 
skills, beginning with how to study, and ending, 
appropriately enough, with how to take a test. 
Chapters in between deal with such subjects as 
note taking, using the library, reading maps, 
working on committees, conducting interviews, 
and evaluating information. 

The Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund 
(461 Fourth Ave., New York 16), a research and 
educational fund created by the League of Wom- 
en Voters, has become well known to social stud- 
ies teachers in recent years thanks to its publica- 
tion of the Freedom Agenda series of pamphlets. 
By now, that series is largely out of print, but it 
is soon to be made available in book form. Many 
of the Fund’s other pamphlets, however, are still 
in print, including: Self-government, U.S.A. (15 
cents), Making Foreign Policy, U.S.A. (25, cents), 
What’s the U.N. to Us? (10 cents), Choosing the 
President of the U.S.A. (25 cents), and The Role 
of Political Parties in the U.S.A. (25 cents), Sim- 
plified Parliamentary Procedure (12 p.) is avail- 
able without charge. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 

Colonial Living. 15 minutes; color; sale, $135. 
International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4. ~ 

This reviewer is an easy mark for films which 
do a good job of historical reconstruction with 
authentic settings, actual equipment from the 
past, and well costumed actors. Colonial Living 
is one of the best of this type of film. 

The setting for this film is colonial Virginia 
in the period from 1720 to 1785. We see the 
baker’s boy delivering the family bread and at 
the master baker’s we have an opportunity to 
see the bread being baked in a large brick oven. 
In the home the members of the family make 
their own butter, pour their bayberry wax can- 
dles and share the everyday chores. 

One’ of the most interesting sequences to be 
found in any film dealing with this period shows 
the Virginia Gazette, the first publication allowed 
by law in Virginia, as it is set up and printed. 
In considerable detail we see the print being set 
by hand and the ink being applied by balls of 
sheepskin. The ink is made of varnish and 
candle-black. Other examples of colonial crafts- 
rnanship shown in the film are hand-hammered 
silver, and carriage making. George Washington’s 
carriage is presented as an example of the art of 
the period. 

Pupils will be interested in the clothing which 
the people wore in the past. Colonial Living 
does a good job of showing the clothing and in 
pointing out how it was made. This picture is 
especially suitable for the middle grades where 
units on colonial life are taught. The color is 
good, the photography first class, and the treat- 
ment of the period intimate and friendly. 


Motion Pictures 


Association Films, Inc., Broad at Elm, Ridge- 
field, N.J. 


Lifelines U.S.A, 26 minutes; color: free loan. The story 
of our merchant marine. Sponsored by the Committee of 
American Steamship Lines. Does a good job of showing 
what our ships mean to our nation’s welfare. 

Washington—Shrine of American Patriotism. 22 min- 
utes; color; free loan. A new version of a film which takes 
the viewer on a general tour of our nation’s capital. 
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Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 


Stars and Stripes on Display. 14 minutes; sale: black- 
and-white, $75; color, $150. The flag as a living symbol; 
honoring the flag; paying respect to our flag. 


Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, California. 


Bulletin Boards—An Effective Teaching Device. 11 min 
utes; color; sale, $100; rental, $5. Suggestions for the 
planning and organization of creatively designed bulletin 
boards. 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 


The Jamestown Colony (1607 through 1620). 16 min- 
utes; sale: color or black-and-white, apply. Set in the 
restoration with authentically costumed actors. Shows the 
landing, early days, starving time, government, and estab- 
lishment of the tobacco trade. 

Transportation in the Modern World, 11 minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $55; color, $100. Presents a survey of 
transportation in today’s world, Shows the importance of 
various types of transportation to industry, travel, and 
growth of cities in our nation, This film compares trans- 
portation today with that of the past and provides a 
basis for studying development of transportation in our 
interdependent world. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 


People of the Netherlands. 16 minutes; sale: black-and 
white, $75; color, $150. Dramatizes the traditional fight 
of the Dutch people against the sea. Maps show area, and 
the land gained from the sea. Activities of the people 
include fishing, agriculture, trade, and industry. The 
film visits the rural areas as well as the cities of Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam. 

Germany: People of the Industrial West. 16 minutes; 
sale: black-and-white, $75; color, $150. This film selects 
characteristic portions of the many-sided country to tell 
the story of the people of post-war Germany. Typical 
families are visited in the alpine region, the Rhineland- 
Westphalia district, the Ruhr Basin, and in Berlin. 


Film Associates of California, 10521 Santa Mon- 
ica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, California. 


People Who Work at Night. 1314 minutes; sale, $62.50. 
Community life from an unusual angle. Features taxi 
drivers, gas station attendant, druggist, bus driver, hotel 
clerk, newspaper workers, bakers, factory shift workers. 

The Factory—How a Product Is Made. 14 minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $62.50; color, $125. Follows the making 
of a toy through the planning, experimental stage, art 
department, tooling department, purchasing department, 
and personnel division. 
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Gateway Productions, Inc., 1859 Powell St., San 
Francisco 11, California. 

The Primary Citizenship Series. A series of one-reel 
films to make clear to young citizens the important part 
they play in the democratic way of life. Sale, $49.50 each. 
Titles are: Let’s Be Good Citizens at Home, Let’s Be 
Good Citizens in Our Neighborhood, Let’s Be Good 
Citizens at School, Let’s Be Good Citizens When Visiting, 
Let’s Be Good Citizens at the Library, Let’s Be Good 
Citizens at Play, Let’s Be Good Citizens in Our Town. 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 3 East 
54th St., New York 22. 


Progress Through Profits. 41 minutes; free loan. Ex- 
plains the how and why of business profits; how they 
are used for company expansion and the benefits of stock- 
holders, employees, and customers. Sponsored by Sears, 
Roebuck and Company. 


Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36. 


Discipline During Adolescence, 16 minutes; sale, $95. 
This film is addressed to the age-old question of how 
much discipline is good for adolescents. Results of both 
too little and too much parental control are dramatized. 

How to Make and Use a Diorama. 20 minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $100; color, $200, Demonstrates through 
several school situations the construction of a diorama 
framework and realistic miniature scenes. 


Young America Films, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36. 

You Are There. Thirteen new films in this TV series 
have been released for school use. The cost is $125 per 
film on a 15-year lease. Newest titles are: The Fall of 
Fort Sumter, The Great Diamond Fraud, The First Mos- 
cow Purge Trials, Decatur’s Raid at Tripoli, The Scuttl- 
ing of the Graf Spee, Mr. Christian Seizes the Bounty, 
Hitler Invades Poland, The Salem Witch Trials, Webster’s 
Sacrifice to Save the Union, The Overthrow of the Tweed 
Ring, The End of the Dalton Gang, The Bank Holiday 
Crisis of 1933, The Attempt to Assassinate Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Transportation By Land. 10 minutes; sale, $50. Dis- 
cusses the soil and economic values of land transportation 
to America, Treats both rail and highway transportation. 

Transportation By Water. 13 minutes; sale $62.50. The 
social and economic values of water transportation to 
America. Treats both ocean and inland routes. 


Filmstrips 
Basic Skill Films, 1355 Inverness Drive, Pasa- 
dena g, California. 


How to Use a Teaching Film. 43 frames; color; sale, 
$6.75. Tells how to set up the room, prepare the class, 
discuss the film, and reshow the film. 

Teaching By Television. 51 frames; color; sale, $6.75. 
What TV teaching can do. How to use TV in the class- 
room. How to teach over TV. 


Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. 


Enrichment Filmstrips—Set 3. Six filmstrips in color, 


[UNITED NATIONS FILM BOARD~— 


presents 


| Question in roca.) | 


20 mi. 16 mm Sound, Color 








Rental: $10.00 
Sale: $135.00 


“An excellent coverage of the account of a plebiscite 
in this African country, but more than this it is also in- 
teresting material on the people. The recent advance- 
ment in education and economic and industrial achieve- 
ments may come as a real revelation to people in this 
country. The color photography adds interest to this 
lush and colorful country. The street and market scenes 
show contrasts of ancient African costumes mingled 
with twentieth century Western. Recommended for junior 
and senior high school and for adult discussion groups.” 

Bertha Landers Film Reviews 


Send for free catalogue to: 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 


Midwest office: 
614 Davis St. 
Evanston, II. 
Davis 8-2411 


13 East 37th St. 
New York 16, N.Y. 
MU. 4-0204 











$35, or $6.50 each. Titles are “The Explorations of Pere 
Marquette,” “Sam Houston—The Tallest Texan,” “Lincoln 
and Douglas,” “The Pony Express,” “The Wright 
Brothers,” “The Panama Canal.” 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 


Learning About Maps. Set of 6 filmstrips in color, $36, 
or $6 each. An excellent series to introduce map study 
in the upper grades or junior high school. Titles are 
“Reading Directions in Maps,” “Measuring Distances on 
Maps,” “Locating Places on Map,” “Reading Physical 
Maps,” “Reading Political and Economic Maps,” “Study- 
ing an Area Through Maps.” 

Mediterranean Culture. Set of 5 filmstrips in color, 
$25, or $5 each. Titles are “Ancient Egypt,” “Modern 
Egypt,” “Anchient Athens,” “Ancient Rome,” “Modern 
Italy.” 


The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11. 


The Battle for Liberty. Set of 7 sound filmstrips and 7 
recordings. Sale, $69.50. A stimulating presentation of 
ideas fundamental to American freedom. Titles are “The 
Challenge to Battle,” “Freedom in Civics,” “Freedom in 
Education,” “Freedom in Religion,” “Freedom in Social 
Order,” “Freedom in Economic Order,” “Freedom in Law 
and ,Order, ” 


Life Filmstrips, g Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. 


The Epic of Man Series. A series of 10 filmstrips in 
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color, $6 each or $5 each if four or more are ordered. 
“Man Inherits the Earth,” “Stone Age People of Today,” 
“The Dawn of Religion,” “A Stone Age Faith Today,” 
“The Growth of Society,” “A Mesolithic Age Today,” 
“Discovery of Agriculture,” “Neolithic Folk Today,” “The 
Coming of Civilization,” “Sumer—The First Great Civiliza- 
tion.” 

The United Nations Organization. Black-and-white film- 
strip, giving a thorough analysis of the UN machinery. 
Sale, $2.50. 

Newsfronts of the U.S. Series of 5 filmstrips in black- 
and-white, $8.50. Titles are “The Navajos,” “Port of New 
York,” “Our Underwater Defense,” “Weather,” “Atoms for 
Peace.” 


Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Ave., 
Chicago 1. 

Guidance Filmstrips. Three 50-frame presentations with 
5-frame quiz and review. Sale, $3.50 each. Titles are: 
“You and Your Mental Abilities,” “Discovering Your Real 
Interests,” “What Are Your Problems?” 


Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 2066 Helena 
St., Madison 4, Wisconsin. 

Algeria Today, Sale, $3.50. Discusses geographical fea- 
tures, kinds of people and how they live and work, 
agricultural products, industries, cities and rural villages, 
schools, transportation, and a brief discussion of the 
problems facing France in her struggle to keep her hold 
on Algeria. 

The United States in Two World Wars. Sale, $3.50. A 
brief summary of important dates and events which led 
to our entry and our participation in each war. 

North Dakota. Sale, $3.50. Maps and photographs show 
topography, farm products, natural resources, and scenic 
beauty. 


Of All Things 


The best general guide to motion pictures for 
classroom use is the H. W. Wilson Company’s 
(g50 University Ave., New York 52) Educational 
Film Guide. The latest revised edition carries 
the copyright date of 1953. Now a 1954-1958 Re- 
vised Cumulation edition is available. This is a 
hard-cover volume of approximately 1000 pages. 
With quarterly supplements for the current year 
this new listing sells for $10. 

Scheduled for release in January is a new 
series of Enrichment Records based on the fa- 
mous Landmark Books. Titles of the new discs 
are “The Declaration of Independence,” “Pat- 
rick Henry’s Famous Speech,” “Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address,” “The Bill of Rights.” The rec- 
ords feature dramatic episodes with skilled actors, 
sound effects, and authentic background music 
of the period. The records on 33-1/3 rpm, non- 
breakable pressings sell for $3.96 each from En- 
richment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. 

Classroom TV is now being carried into the 


schools of Atlanta, Cincinnati, Detroit, Norfolk, 
Oklahoma City, Philadelphia, Wichita and Ha- 
gerstown, Maryland. All are operating under 
grants from the Ford Foundation. 

Five pictorial maps in color are now available 
from Pictorial Map Publishing Company, 208 
N. Wells St., Chicago 6. The titles of the maps 
and their prices are: ‘““These United States—and 
Their History” ($2.95); “These United States— 
Products and Industries” ($2.95); ““These United 
States—and their Resources” ($2.95); “Pictorial 
North America—Social Study Map of a Great 
Continent” ($3.00); “Our Pictorial World” 
($3.95). Printed on heavy paper, these maps are 
27 by 45 inches in size. Small pictures and sym- 
bols locate resources, historic places and other 
interesting data. 

See your local record dealer for a copy of the 
new 3314 rpm disc entitled “The Living Con- 
stitution of the United States.” This is a Kaydan 
Record (KR—1001) which sells for $5. It drama- 
tizes the story of the Constitution from its origin 
to the present time. 

The C. S. Hammond and Company (Maple- 
wood, N.J.) has announced a new comprehensive 
atlas of the world. Called Hammond’s Ambassa- 
dor World Atlas, this volume is 1414 by 11 inches 
in size, has 416 pages and 326 maps, 241 in full 
color. It’s well worth investigating at $12.50 per 
copy. 

Write to Informative Classroom Picture Pub- 
lishers (31 Ottawa Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan) for a list of their excellent classroom 
picture series. These are large, black-and-white, 
teaching pictures which are about as good as 
anything on the market. Each picture is accom- 
panied by a page of text describing the scene. 


Helpful Articles 


Brandon, Leonie. “Filmstrips Go to School.” Grade 
Teacher 75:20, 87, 91. December, 1957. A review of the 
filmstrip as a teaching tool. 

Brawley, Harry. “World Geography Via TV.” The Journal 
of Geography 56:322-324. October, 1957. A report on a 
controlled experiment in teaching a geography course 
over television. 

Brown, Winston. “Cooperative Library Provides Film Serv- 
ice.” The Nation’s Schools 60:92. November, 1957. How 
a cooperative library for films was established and 
conducted. 

Harston, Hazel. “The Bulletin Board Stimulates Creative 
Writing and Art.” American Childhood 43:31, 62. No- 
vember, 1957. Elementary school bulletin board ideas 
for fall. 

Herron, W. B. “10 Commandments for Film Users.” 
Teaching Tools 4:178-179. Fall, 1957. A clever presenta- 
tion of some fundamental rules for use of motion pic- 
tures in the classroom. 
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A Book for the Department Library 

ROOsEVELT: THE LION AND THE Fox. By James 
MacGregor Burns. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1956. 563 p. $5.75- 

Professor Burns, political scientist at Williams 
College, has written a perceptive political bi- 
ography of the late President. Roosevelt's char- 
acter and the influences that shaped it are ana- 
lyzed and his career to Pearl Harbor is traced in 
detail. 

The book has value also as a study of Ameri- 
can politics, particularly Presidential leadership. 
As such it describes the horsetrading, the politi- 
cal in-fighting, the backstage deals, and the parlia- 
mentary maneuvers of American politics. Roose- 
velt was a master politician who knew full well 
that a President who does not use the powers of 
his office, especially in dealing with Congress, 
will be run over rough shod. 

Burns reaffirms the widely accepted view that 
Roosevelt was essentially a conservative who pre- 
served American capitalism. In the first five years 
Congress was willing to go further in the direc- 
tion of spending and regulation than was F.D.R. 
Roosevelt made no proposals to nationalize the 
banks or the railroads, and he was always unduly 
concerned with balancing the budget. In part 
because of this concern and because he did not 
understand economic theory, he refused to accept 
the massive spending program that was urged on 
him by Keynes in 1938. The war seemed to prove 
that had he done so he could have ended the 
depression, He had no over-all plan or theory 
but was willing to experiment and to meet each 
problem as it arose. The most important single 
idea dominating Roosevelt was that government 
“was not a bogey but an instrument for meeting 
the problem of change.” (It is a strange paradox 
that American democracy has such a traditional 
fear and mistrust of government, which is often 
“they” and not “we.”’) He felt he was charting a 
middle-road, and it should not be forgotten that 
on the left stood Huey Long, Father Coughlin, 
Townsend and others as well as the way of Euro- 
pean dictatorships. When he did move further 


left he was pushed there by Congress, by the 
Court, and by attacks from the right. Burns has 
several interesting pages dealing with the ide- 
ology and psychology of the American right. 

Roosevelt was a complex personality dealing 
with complex issues. Burns feels that he was a 
courageous leader, a good man to have around in 
a crisis, but that he did not become the creative 
national leader that he might have been. He fell 
short because he did not attempt to realign the 
parties, because he failed to grasp economic 
theory, and because he did not lead the people 
sooner away from isolationism. Given the com- 
plexities of the American political system per- 
haps he did as much as was possible. 

Harris L. DANTE 

Department of History and 


Secondary Education 
Kent State University 


Books to Use in Teaching 


LivinG IN Our America. By I. James Quillen and 
Edward Krug. New York: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, rev. ed., 1956. 704 p. $4.16. 
Published originally in 1951, this junior high 

school American history textbook has _ been 
brought up to date with a coverage of the first 
years of the Eisenhower administration. Those 
familiar with the earlier edition will notice that 
this is a smaller book in both format and number 
of pages. Too, color has been brought to many 
pages in the book and a pictorial cover has been 
added. 

The attractiveness of the book is impressive 
and likely to appeal to pupils and teachers, This 
is important to the popularity of a book, but this 
book is commendable in many other aspects as 
well. The story of the United States is told lucid- 
ly and with a firm grasp of the facts upon which 
it rests. Woven into the historical fabric is a care- 
fully made selection of many rich quotations 
from American literature. Contemporary pictures 
and drawing breathe a freshness into the study 
of bygone eras. Of particular merit is the 26-page 
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introduction, “History Is Around Us,” which 
cannot fail to excite interest for the study of 
history. 

Not only is the book easy to read it is inter- 
esting to study. End-of-chapter aids afford specific 
helps in vocabulary-building, review of material, 
and suggestions for related reading, writing, and 
other activities. These aids have been condensed 
from the 1951 edition with much of the “over- 
flow” going into a teacher’s manual. A valuable 
feature of the book is its easy adaptability to a 
great variety of teaching situations. 

There are those who will object to the length 
of this text. The authors have shown considerable 
insight into the background of junior high pupils 
by risking bulkiness in favor of clear and rather 
complete presentation. Many difficult concepts, 
procedures, and affairs have been explained in 
detail, often with the help of pictures, cartoons, 
and charts. This detailed treatment is helpful to 
all pupils, and especially helpful to those whose 
library resources are limited. 

Quillen and Krug, recognized social studies 
authorities, bring to this book a sound concept 
of social education, sure understanding of chil- 
dren, and a comprehensive knowledge of the 
life and times of America. 

O. L. Davis, JR. 


Peabody Demonstration School 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE: A HISTORY OF THE 
Unirep States. By Bertrand M. Wainger. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1955. 727 
p. $4.20. 

What a pleasure to find a basal United States 
history textbook such as The American Adven- 
ture! Here is a book aimed at the junior high 
school level that is not only factual but also in- 
teresting. Mr. Wainger has organized his ma- 
terials in a most “teachable and learnable’”’ fash- 
ion. The themes are organized chronologically, 
yet the student’s interest is always centered on 
the most important element in any history—the 
people! 

Aldren Watson’s drawings do much to en- 
hance the pupil interest in the book, for he, like 
the author, focuses his attention—and the read- 
er’s—on the people rather than merely on the 
event. Harold K. Faye has done an admirable 
job on the maps and charts, supplying those that 
are needed and refraining from stuffing the book 
with superfluous materials. 

This book contains a wealth of teaching aids 
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for both the teacher and the student. Above all, 
it develops the social history of the United States 
and helps students understand our place in the 
world setting. This reviewer likes the book, and 
finds it admirably suited to its purpose. He finds 
his reaction shared by other teachers and by 
several students whom he asked to examine it. 
It would be a most helpful basal textbook for 
junior high school United States history. 
‘TALMADGE T. WHIT! 
W. H. Gaston Junior High School 
Dallas, Texas 


AMERICA Moves West. By Robert E. Riegel. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, rev. 
ed., 1956. 659 p. $5.75. 


THE AMERICAN West. By Lucius Beebe and 
Charles Clegg. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1955. 511 p. $12.50. 


WILDERNESS FOR SALE. By Walter Havighurst. 
New York: Hastings House, 1956. 372 p. $4.50. 
Written materials which give life and vitality 

to the study of the Westward Movement in 

American history are increasing every year. The 

three books here reviewed are good examples of 

the various types that are coming from the press 
in this post-Davy-Crockett and Westward-Ho-the- 

Wagons age—the text, the picture book, and the 

popularly written account of a particular area. 
This new edition of the Riegel text up-dates 

the bibliographies at the end of each chapter 
and makes slight textual changes in three or 
four places. The main revision, however, lies in 
the addition of end-paper maps of the United 

States in 1790, 1820, 1850, and 1880, and of a 

new chapter dealing with industrial and later 

agricultural development in “The Golden West.” 

The text still has its great basic virtue of color- 

ful coverage of the West from the American 

Revolution on, well-written and packed with in- 

terest. Its weakest point continues to be the 

comparative paucity of maps; twenty can be too 
few, where six give population density in vary- 
ing years and where the material cries out for 
geographic visual aids. Nevertheless, the pub- 
lication of a third edition attests to the fact that 

Riegel rates one-two with Billington’s Westward 

Expansion as the top text on the Westward 

Movement. Billington is longer and more de- 

tailed; Riegel gives social and intellectual em- 

phasis and is more fluently written. 
As we all know, historical picture books have 
become increasingly popular. Not as inclusive 
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as its title indicates, Beebe and Clegg’s The 
American West is but one example of the many 
in the bookstore today. This “pictorial epic of a 
continent,” as it is billed, deals mostly with the 
Trans-Mississippi West in its loosely organized 
1g chapters, which cover a variety of topics from 
the “Golden Gate” and “The Comstock” to “The 
Heathen Chinee” and “Pistol Packing Mad- 
ames.” The text, found briefly as an introduc- 
tion to each chapter and accompanying the more 
than 1000 illustrations, never interferes with the 
main impact of the book—the pictures. Some of 
these are photographs; some are reproductions 
from Leslie’s or Harper's Monthly. Those that 
give this book its particular flavor, however, 
came from the files of the Police Gazette, depict- 
ing the hurrah and disorderly conduct, as the 
editors say in their foreword, that characterized 
those times and places. The result is an uneven 
but fascinating collection in which the reader 
discovers persons and events that were unheard 
of before and facets of the familiar previously 
unknown. Disturbingly, the volume lacks an in- 
dex and pagination on all but the introductory 
textual pages of each chapter. 

Walter Havighurst’s Wilderness for Sale, one 


of the on-coming American Procession Series, is 
typical of the fortunately increasing number of 
studies which combine competent historiography 
with interesting prose. Calling this the story of 
the first western land rush, the author retells 
much of the history of the Old Northwest from 
1795 to 1840, covering the period from the 
Treaty of Greenville, at which William Henry 
Harrison served as General Anthony Wayne’s 
aide, to the election of the same man, now nick- 
named Tippecanoe, as President. Although the 
book is about the acquisition, exploitation, and 
ultimate development of the land between the 
Ohio River and the Great Lakes, its major in- 
terest is in people-—the people who secured the 
land from the Indian, the people who cleared 
the land, the people who settled the territory, 
and those who improved its transportation. 
Havighurst’s chief figure is Harrison, but he also 
fills his pages with vignettes of many, some of 
whom we seldom hear about—Captain William 
Wells, the scout and interpreter; John Matthews 
and Nathaniel Massie, the surveyors; Dr. Antoine 
Saugrain, the scientist of Gallipolis; Lorenzo 
Dow, the preacher; Edward West, steamboat in- 
ventor; or Mad Ann Bailey, frontierswoman. 
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There is much of interest and edification in 
all three books for the teacher and the high 
school or college student. 

Henry C. Borcer, JR. 
Office of the Dean 
Clark University 


On the Intellectual Frontier 


THE LEGACY OF HOLMES AND BRANDEIS: A STUDY 
IN THE INFLUENCE OF IpEAS. By Samuel J. 
Konefsky. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1956. 316 p. $6.00. 


THE BRANDEIS READER: THE LIFE AND CONTRI- 
BUTIONS OF Mr. Justice Louis D. BRANDEIS. 
Edited by Ervin H. Pollack. New York: Oceana 
Publications, 1956. 256 p. $1.00 (paper); $3.50 
(cloth). 

In these days of attack upon a libertarian Su- 
preme Court, sympathetic treatments of judicial 
liberalism such as these two volumes are more 
than usually welcome. 

Professor Konefsky, a member of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science of Brooklyn College, 
has written a sound, scholarly, and closely rea- 
soned account of the major opinions of Justices 
Holmes and Brandeis and—here is his major 
contribution—an analysis of the influence of their 
opinions upon the thinking of subsequent Su- 
preme Court justices, For example, after a clear 
discussion of how Holmes advanced and Bran- 
deis elaborated the “clear and present danger” 
doctrine, Professor Konefsky ably traces the his- 
tory of that doctrine down through the relevant 
decisions of the Vinson court. Interestingly, so 
great has been the impact of this particular 
Holmes-Brandeis principle that in Dennis v. 
United States, which upheld the constitutionality 
of the Smith Act, both the Court majority, speak- 
ing through Chief Justice Vinson, and the dis- 
senters, Black and Douglas, felt compelled to 
wrestle with the doctrine’s applicability rather 
than deny the doctrine itself. 

Although clearly written, Professor Konefsky’s 
book will not readily be understood by the be- 
ginner in constitutional history. However, no 
one with a special interest in that area can 
afford to ignore this volume. 

The Brandeis Reader, a memorial volume 
edited by a professor of law at Ohio State Uni- 
versity for the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Brandeis, is a disappointment. The vol- 
ume is convenient as a source for some of the 
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great Justice’s opinions. But one wonders about 
the value of reprinting an article of 47 pages by 
Felix Frankfurter from a 1931 law review and 
taking 26 more pages for eulogies written soon 
after the Justice’s death in 1941. The memory 
of Brandeis is better served by a book such as 
Professor Konefsky’s. 


Davin A. SHANNON 
Department of History 
University of Wisconsin 


Other Books to Know About 


A History OF THE UNITED States. By Russel B. 
Nye and J. E. Morpurgo. Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, 1956. 2 vols., 734 p. $.85 ea. vol. 
These two brief volumes differ in their author- 

ship from ordinary books on American history 

in that they are the product of the efforts of an 

Englishman and an American. The reader is 

thus afforded the opportunity to obtain an in- 

terpretation of our history that is often unusual. 

The Englishman, J. E. Morpurgo, is Director 
of the National Book League and the author of 
several books and articles on American history 
and life. He has built up a considerable reputa- 
tion as one of England’s authorities on all things 


American. Russel B. Nye, Chairman of the De- 
partment of English at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, is the author of articles and books on this 
subject. One of his books, a biography of historian 
George Bancroft won a Pulitzer Prize. 

The two volumes are unlike other histories in 
several other ways. Rather than employing the 
usual factual approach, the writers discuss our 
history in broad terms. They stress the growth 
of American ideas in American politics, the arts, 
religion, and society. Thus no mention is made 
of the Mayflower Compact or the Fundamental 
Orders of Connecticut, and there is only a brief 
reference to Bacon’s Rebellion. Little space is 
devoted to the economic, with merely passing 
references made to the Sherman and Clayton 
Antitrust Laws. And instead of emphasizing re- 
cent history, the work explains at great length 
our colonial background. ‘Thus the first volume 
only covers the period through the end of the 
War of 1812. Another example of “unbalance” 
is the book’s devoting 52 pages to the chapter, 
“Years of Blood 1861-65,” but only 47 pages to 
its final chapter, “New Deal, Fair Deal and 
Global Conflict”, which takes in the years from 


1932 through 1954. 
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There are two obvious shortcomings. In the 
second volume the authors attempt to cover too 
much in a comparatively few pages, and so there 
is a degree of superficiality. This is particularly 
true of the last chapter. Another one is the com- 
bined index placed in the second volume in lieu 
of a separate and complete index for each vol- 
ume, The names of Terence V. Powderly, John 
P. Altgeld and Eugene V. Debs are not listed in 
the index, even though they are mentioned in 
the second volume. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the book should 
prove to be of value and interest to most readers 
because the writers do not hesitate to express 
their opinions freely. They are both caustic in 
their criticisms of some individuals and very 
laudatory to others. And whether one agrees or 
disagrees with their interpretations of the im- 
portance of the influence of certain persons, 
places, events and ideas on our history, it is stim- 
ulating to get their viewpoints. Anyone teaching 
American history could use these volumes to ad- 
vantage for the purpose of creating discussion 
by reading excerpts from them to his students or 
using them for supplementary reading. Since the 
price for the volumes is very reasonable, a teacher 
might be able to purchase a number of copies 
for the classroom library. 

Joun C. MATLON 


Edina-Morningside High School 
Edina, Minnesota 


TRAILS WEST AND THE MEN WHO MApDE THEM. 
By Edith M. Dorian and W. N. Wilson. New 
York: Whittlesey House, 1955. 92 p. $2.50 
This is a fascinating book, sure to be of great 

interest to secondary school pupils. It gives a 

brief and colorful account of the Golden Trail 

of the Conquistadores, the Water Trail employed 
by Samuel de Champlain, Daniel Boone’s Wil- 
derness Road, the National Road (now a federal 
highway), the Natchez Trace, the Santa Fe Trail, 
the Chisholm Trail, and the Wagon Trail. Trails 

West is packed with a richness of detail, yet 

basic concepts of American History as exempli- 

fied in the westward movement are clearly pre- 
sented. 

The book is beautifully illustrated with black- 
and-white pictures which, like the text, provide 
many interesting details of life on the trails. 
Pictures and text combine to make graphic the 
influence of topography and natural resources 
on patterns of travel and settlement. 

Pupils are likely to be impressed by the vol- 
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ume of traffic over the trails as well as by the 
monumental difficulties of travel and shipping. 
For example, the author points out that by 1850 
it took more than 3,000 wagons, 9,084 men, 
6,147 mules, and 27,920 oxen to handle the trade 
on the Santa Fe Trail. 

Among the characters whose stories are told 
are Lewis and Clark, Kit Carson, Brigham 
Young, and Wyatt Earp, as well as such lesser 
known figures as Dr. John Braddee, the physi- 
cian whose specialty was robbery, and Ezra 
Meeker, who at the age of 22 traveled the Oregon 
Trail in an emigrant train in 1852, retraced it in 
an ox-drawn wagon at the ages of 76 and 8o, at 
85 in an automobile, and by air at the age of 93. 

Both the author and the illustrator are well 
qualified as enthusiastic students of American 
history. The format of the book is unusually 
harmonious, and it is filled with exciting histori- 
cal material. 

Davin M. JACKSON 


University High School 
Urbana, Illinois 


THE MEN WHO MADE THE NATION. By John Dos 
Passos. Garden City: Doubleday and Company, 
1957- 469 p. $5-95- 

In this latest addition to the Mainstream of 
America Series, John Dos Passos demonstrates 
once again, as an encouraging number of others 
have lately done, the perfect compatibility of 
good writing with good history. 

This treatise is the story of the young republic 
—from the Yorktown campaign to the Louisiana 
Purchase and the death of Hamilton—depicted 
through the eyes and lives of those who were 
shaping it. All the major figures are here: Wash- 
ington, the two Morrises, Lafayette, and others, 
together with many of lesser significance. The 
book is richly spiced with quotations, aptly used 
and imparting a contemporary flavor without 
overwhelming the palate. Throughout, Dos Pas- 
sos displays a telling skill in narrative and de- 
scription, a keen eye for the significant and re- 
vealing detail. 

If there is a bias, it is Jeffersonian, democratic, 
and libertarian. Yet this book is not partisan, 
but on the whole is rather dispassionate. The 
personalities in The Men Who Made The Na- 
tion are treated as men of enduring stature but 
human and therefore fallible. 

The author is likewise fallible. Contrary to 
what he says, several states were assuming por- 
tions of the Continental debt in 1784 and after. 
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There are a few other minor factual errors. 
Occasional oversimplifications to which the spe- 
cialist might take exception can be justly at- 
tributed to the requirements of space and in- 
terest. In all essentials the work is accurate, re- 
flecting careful research and familiarity with 
the major manuscript sources and most of the 
important historical studies of the period. 

This reviewer's basic criticisms envolve in- 
terpretation and approach. In keeping with the 
traditional treatment, so strongly reflecting the 
Federalist view of our early history, the “weak- 
nesses” and “failures” of government under the 
Articles of Confederation are exaggerated, while 
its achievements are neglected and the close con- 
nection between the Articles and the democratic 
and libertarian ideals then coming to the fore, 
though acknowledged, seems slighted. 

Likewise, Dos Passos indicates but understates 
the anti-democratic bias of most of the founding 
fathers. 

The multiple biography technique is reveal- 
ing and humanizing, a useful antidote to the 
impersonality of “forces” and “trends” Yet it 
may leave many readers without a clear picture 
of the course of American history in these years. 


It is unfortunate that a brief bibliography is not 
included for those readers whose curiosity has 
been stimulated. 

These comments are not meant to obscure the 
judgment that this is a sound and highly reada- 
ble book. Though it offers nothing significant 
that will be new to scholars it deserves a wide 
popular audience. 

EUREAL GRANT JACKSON 


Department of History and Geography 
Morgan State College 


CHARLES BEARD AND THE CONSTITUTION: A CRITI- 
CAL ANALYSIS OF AN ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION 
OF THE CONSTITUTION. By Robert E. Brown. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1956. 
219 p. $3.50. 

Charles A. Beard published An Economic In- 
terpretation of the Constitution in 1913. That 
book, whose influence was analyzed in Maurice 
Blinkoff's The influence of Charles A. Beard 
Upon American Historiography (1936), put for- 
ward the proposition that most of the framers 
of the Constitution had an economic interest— 
especially regarding personal wealth—in the out- 
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come of their labors. Beard wrote that the dele- 
gates to the Philadelphia Convention were un- 
democratically chosen, that they worked to fur- 
ther their own interests as well as that of the 
new nation, and that the method used in putting 
the Constitution into effect was equivalent to a 
coup d'état. Beard’s work was based on an exami- 
nation of both contemporary sources and secon- 
dary materials. By its nature and the times the 
study was provocative—and probably intention- 
ally so. Beard tipped a few pedestals, shocked 
some contemporaries, and acquired many fol- 
lowers. Beard’s work was valuable in at least two 
ways: (1) it demanded that the historian and 
political scientist reexamine traditional accounts 
of the movement for the Constitution, and (2) 
it sought to demonstrate what its title indicated: 
history is literature created by writers who may 
or may not be aware of their built-in biases. 
Mr. Brown, who is Associate Professor of His- 
tory at Michigan State University, has written a 
book which is intended as a refutation of, or at 
least an antidote to, Beard. Allan Nevins has 
said that history should frequently be rewritten, 
and Brown has sought to do this with regard to 
Beard and the adoption of the Constitution. He 


has gone to the records and materials cited by 
Beard and reached different conclusions, He 
minimizes the motive of personal property gain 
for the delegates, and ascribes to them more al- 
truism and patriotism. While his revisionist ap- 
proach has not been pursued in such a way as 
to convert a great many of Beard’s followers, he 
has supplied a reanalysis of the structure, opera- 
tions and personnel of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention which will be of value to those interested 
in the transition from Articles to Constitution. 
Two sections of the book merit some adverse 
criticism. The part dealing with the suffrage is 
inadequate, and the question, how many people 
could vote in 1787-1789, is not satisfactorily an- 
swered. The part dealing with the methods used 
in putting the Constitution into effect is labored 
and reads like the work of an advocate rather 
than a judicious scholar. Since the Constitution 
was put into effect under a method not pro- 
vided for under the Articles, which were law 
of the land at the time, Beard’s description of 
this as a coup d'état is as accurate as it is striking. 
FrepDERIC A. WEED 
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